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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF KANSAS CITY FROM THE 
BEGINNING TO 1909. 


Beginning. ‘‘In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.’’ Science often attempts to fix this at some 
particular period, but as no one knows certainly, this im- 
perfect sketch of the history of Kansas City, Missouri, com- 
mences just where the Book does—‘‘in the beginning.’’ 

Indians. From the Creator of the universe, this part of 
the western hemisphere must have passed to the original 
proprietor of our soil—the Indian. -For when the white man 
here first set his foot, at the dawn of our known history, the 
copper-colored Indian was here with his squaw, his pappoose 
and his pony and in the actual, open and undisputed posses- 
sion and control of all that country which is now known as 
North America. 

1492. The earliest successful European discoverer, ex- 
plorer and adventurer of this continent, was Christopher Co- 
lumbus, of Spain, in 1492. After his party, there came hither 
first his many Spanish successors, then the subjects of sunny 
France and still later the English. 

1540. It is more than probable, however, that the fol- 
lowers of the great Coronado were the first white visitors to 
this part of the country and the time about 1541. 

The historical facts relating to this ill-fated expedition 
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in brief are: That following earlier reports which had al- 
teady come to him, Charles V of Spain, and his Viceroy in 
Mexico (New Spain), directed Coronado to explore and sub- 
due for the Spanish crown the City of Quivira and 
the seven cities of Cibola (buffalo) without knowledge as to 
the precise location of either; that Castenada, who accom- 
panied the expedition as its historian, 20 years later wrote 
out his story thereof for the King, and from his writings, as 
wel] as from many subsequent publications the world today 
has all its information as to the success and failure of that 
undertaking; that Coronado first organized his forces at Com- 
postella, Guadalajara, in Old Mexico, in February, 1540, but 
made his actual start from Culiacan, on the Pacific ocean, in 
April of that year, with 350 Spanish cavaliers and 800 Indian 
guides; that during his two years’ quest, either the entire or 
detachments of this expedition wandered onward east and 
north through (now) Old Mexico, Arizona, New Mexico, Coto- 
rado and into the northeastern portion of Kansas, encoun- 
tering en route and with strong arm subduing many recalci- 
trant Indian towns and villages, and treating with others 
who were more friendly; but that finally, disappointed and 
humiliated at his failure to find the gold, silver, treasure and 
eities for which he sought, Coronado and his surviving fol- 
lowers returned to the City of Mexico and thence on to Old 
Spain about 1542. 

It is also historically certain that about fifty miles north- 
west from White Oaks, in New Mexico, may be seen today, 
still mutely bearing the ancient name of ‘‘Le Grande Quivira,”’ 
the ruins of a once great city, which Coronada sought and 
found not, but which present-day archaeologists say must 
have contained a population of from 150,000 to 300,000. The 
dwelling houses, as now shown by these ruins, were con- 
structed with mathematical accuracy of blue trachite and 
limestone, while the two ruined temples stand far above all 
others, with nothing to mark their uses other than that whica 
now appears as the form of a Portugese cross in their front 
doors. Still traceable in this desert waste, irrigating ditches 
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indicate that this people once obtained their water supply 
from the adjoining mountains, but for more than one hundred 
years past, no water of consequence has been found within 
many miles of the ruins. Skeletons of the human, as well 
as of the lower animals, are there found; old mining shafts, 
and crude smelters of ages ago, are also found in that vicinity 
but no mines of either gold or silver. While the prehistoric 
ruins of other once populous cities, in widely differing points 
in New Mexico and Arizona, furnish persuasive proof that 
these were once among the famed ‘‘seven cities of Cibola.”’ 

Among the many traditions and legends respecting the 
causes which led up to the wanderings of this expedition, and 
today believed by many Spaniards, Mexicans and archaeolo- 
gists of the Southwest, are at least two that are worth preser- 
vation: The one is that on their eastward journey, Coronads 
and his party, almost famished for water, finally reached the 
big spring near the Indian pueblo in Tagenx which is now 
Socorro, on the Rio Grands in New Mexico; that these Indian 
guides then knew that the City of Le Grande Quivira, the 
main object of Coronado’s conquest and expedition, was only 
about 90 miles northeast of this point, but instead of guiding 
him there, they then purposely misled him and carried the 
expedition northward and up on the west bank of the Rio 
Grande del Dorte and on into Kansas. 

The other is that, concealing their abiding place, for 
many long years, from some remote country in the far North, 
mysterious sun worshipers voyaged in their own ships to and 
quietly purchased rich and abundant supplies of merchandise 
from the traffickers of the City of Mexico and of Old Madrid, 
in Spain, and that they were ever laden with gold and silver 
and precious stones, and the merchants assumed that they 
must represent a powerful and wealthy people who were 
skilled in the arts and sciences and lived in many storied 
stone houses, with temples of wonderful magnificence, all 
enclosed within the walled city of Le Grande Quivira. How- 
ever this may be, it is quite certain that the second Spanish 
expedition to that country, about 1549, did capture and sub- 
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due this ancient pre-historic city and people and then com- 
pelled all the residents of that vicinity to change their re- 
ligion from worshipers of the sun to Catholicism. When the 
Toltees, Aztecs, and Spaniards first came to the great South- 
west, they found there, as elsewhere, the Indian. Through 
their priests and monks the Spaniards controlled all these 
natives, in that country, from about 1549 to 1680, at which 
later date the natives arose in their might and majesty, drove 
the foreign oppressors from their soil and, curiously enough, 
after this lapse of about 130 years, at once resumed the dress, 
habits, customs and religion of their fathers, and for many 
years thereafter held the undisputed possession of their native 
land. When the Spaniards returned to that country about 
1740, they found this once happy, flowery and fertile valley 
a howling wilderness or barren waste; the once populous city 
of Le Grande Quivira deserted and with no trace of its former 
greatness beyond human skeletons and the ruins, while the 
shifting sands of the desert had covered the habitations of 
the people. 

Between 1680 and 1740, it is probable that every form of 
man and beast capable of doing so, escaped that country 
before some impending calamity and were gradually swal- 
lowed up and lost in the adjacent country; but that all, unable 
through age or disease to so escape, perished through the 
sulphurous fumes of the then recent voleano at the Mal Pais 
(bad country), then and now just south of these ruins on the 
desert plain. An extinct crater, visited by the writer in 
1892, is still seen; while the lava beds extend thence over 50 
miles down that valley. Just who these people were, whence 
they came, whither and when they went, how they perished, 
are all questions which can not be accurately answered this 
side of the river called death; but the lover of the mysterious 
and unknown, the student, archaeologist and thinker of the 
future, will stand amid these ruins, and will lament the fact 
with uncovered head, that so little of it all is known to man. 

But the precise point now of especial interest to the 
people of Kansas City, arises upon an analysis of the circum- 
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stantial evidence which points to the historical fact that at 
the eastern terminus of their long wanderings in search of 
the Quivira country, Coronado and his followers were the 
first white men to visit the very spot whereon now stands 
Kansas City. 

There is a half legendary story to the effect that from 
the historic spot upon which he once stood in northeastern 
Kansas, Coronado and the forces under his command, passed 
on to where Atchison, Kansas, is now located, thence down 
the Missouri to the mouth of the Kansas and thence 16 miles 
up the latter to Coronado Springs, later called Bonner 
Springs, in Wyandotte county, Kansas, where they spent the 
winter of 1541-42. It is known that Coronado’s Spanish cava- 
liers, among other weapons, then carried and used an imple- 
ment of war halbreds similar to the metallic Roman halbred, 
and in excavations in our Missouri river bottom lands, within 
the past few years there have been discovered and un- 
earthed, in splendid state of preservation, beneath many feet 
of alluvial soil, the metallic heads of two such halbreds in 
this vicinity. The first is now in the possession of Professor 
John Wilson, a distinguished archaeologist at Lexington, Mis- 
souri, and was found just northeast of Kansas City in this 
(Jackson) county; while the other is in the hands of a Catho- 
lie priest at Leavenworth, Kansas, and was discovered just 
across the Missouri river from that city, in Platte county. 
Missouri. These late discoveries point to the conclusion that 
Coronado and his men once wandered over these hills and 
prairies and that at least two of his cavaliers lost their lives 
in this immediate neighborhood through either savage In- 
dians or wild beasts, in both of which this country then 
abounded. 

1584. Many scholars claim and few dispute the historic 
proposition that from the voyage and discovery of Columbus 
in 1492, the Crown, as well as the statesmen of Great Britain, 
longed to explore and own all the territory which later be- 
came America; and that Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘in the sixe and 
twentieth yeere’’ of her reign, and on March 25, 1584, at- 
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tempted to grant all this vast domain to her then trusted 
follower, Sir Walter Raleigh. To those of the present day 
it is a trifle curious to note the fact that in this patent the 
Virgin Queen described the grantee thereof as ‘‘our trustie 
and welbeloued seruant Walter Ralegh, Esquire, and to his 
heires and assigns forever;’’ and also designated this country 
as ‘‘remote, heathen and barbarous lands, countries and terri- 
tories.’’ This was the first step in the work of the English 
colonization of America, and while under the grant of this 
authority five different voyages were here made; yet that 
country did not then succeed in making a permanent settle- 
ment upon American soil. 

1607. In establishing a starting point, known to all, it 
is well to here pause, look backward and reflect: That 
whether descended from Cavalier, Puritan, or Huguenot, the 
average American citizen has inherited and today holds, 
either consciously or unconsciously, many of the thoughts 
and theories of his remote ancestors, and that heredity, en- 
vironment and education largely determine and fix our po- 
litical and religious faith. And it should be remembered that 
the United States was originally founded and the first perma- 
nent settlements were here first made by peoples of widely 
divergent views on both politics and religion under the au- 
thority conferred by three Royal English grants to American 
colonists, as follows: Jamestown, in Virginia, in 1607; 
Plymouth, in Massachusetts, in 1620; and Charlestown, in 
South Carolina, in 1660. 

1609. In the seventh year of his reign, James I, then 
King of England, by his royal patent dated May 23, 1609, 
granted to ‘‘The Treasurer and Company of Adventurers of 
the City of London, for the first colony of Virginia’’ (the 
same sovereign made the first cession to that colony in 1606) 
‘fall those lands, countries and territories situate, lying, and 
being in that part of America called Virginia,’’ from Cape 
or Point Comfort, a strip of land 400 miles in width and 
therein designated as being ‘‘up into the land throughout 
from sea to sea.’’ This cession from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
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cific Oceans sought to make this part of the territory not 
only English, but within and part of the Colony of Virginia, 
for Kansas City is located on this 400-mile wide tract of land 
running from ‘‘sea to sea.”’ 

The subsequent European claimants were as follows: 

1682. Ceremonious possession was taken of all that coun- 
try which afterward became the Louisiana Purchase, by, for 
and in the name of Louis XIV then King of France, at the 
mouth of the Mississippi river. on April 9, 1682, and this 
portion of the the country was then given the name of that 
sovereign. While that claim was made and thereafter main- 
tained, yet the undisputed possession thereof did not actually 
begin, nor was there here made any permanent settlement, 
until the year 1699. New Orleans was founded in 1718 and 
permanent seat of the French Government was there estab- 
lished in 1722. In the meanwhile Louis XIV first granted 
this entire province to one Anthony Crozat in 1712 and his 
occupancy being a failure, later and in 1717 granted a similar 
eharter to John Law. This, too, proved a failure, and in 
1732 both charters were cancelled and all this country re- 
verted to the Crown of France. But in history, song and 
story may yet be read and studied with profit the final failure 
of the John Law scheme under the name of the ‘‘ Mississippi 
Bubble.”’ 

1763. Then in that stormy struggle between England 
and France to settle and adjust their conflicting claims to 
this territory and their international disputes growing out 
of the French and Indian wars, by the treaty of Fontaineblean, 
duly ratified by the crowned heads of France, England and 
Spain by the treaty of Paris on February 10, 1763, all the 
claims and possessions of France in all this country lying 
to the eastward of the Mississippi were ceded and granted to 
England, while all other portions of this country were then 
and thereby ceded to Spain. 

This treaty fully made the ground upon which Kansas 
City stands again Spanish. Without apparent knowledge of 
this treaty of Paris, the City of St. Louis, in Missouri, was 
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laid out, founded and named in honor of Louis XV of France, 
in 1764; but in the following year Louis St. Ange de Bellerive 
there assumed the reins of government. Then came Count 
Don Alexandro O’Reilly, under the authority of the King of 
Spain, with an armed force, and formally took possession for 
the Spanish King on August 18, 1769. From this date on 
and in fact up to 1804 this territory was subject to and under 
the command of the Spanish Lieutenant Governor of Upper 
Louisiana, whose seat of government was the City of St. 
Louis. 

1800. But Europe was in turmoil, the great Napoleon 
was in the saddle and disarranging the map of all that coun- 
try. No one seems to have known just what was coming 
next. So after many conferences and negotiations, the two 
countries of France and Spain at last got together and the 
result was the terms and conditions of the definitive treaty 
of St. Ildefonso entered into on October 1, 1800, by Napoleon, 
who was then the First Consul of the French Republic, on 
the one side, and the King of Spain on the other, by which 
all this country was retroceded to and again became a part 
of France. 

1803. Immeasurably greater in all ways than any other 
land transaction of earth, either before or since, and of vaster 
direct personal concern to the people of America than all 
other treaties combined, in this year came the purchase and 
cession of Louisiana. The war of the Revolution had been 
fought and won, by our treaty of peace and cession, con- 
eluded with England in 1783, the United States had been 
granted all public lands, east of the Mississippi river (except 
in Florida), not owned by the original thirteen Colonies, the 
Federal Constitution had been proclaimed adopted in 17839, 
George Washington and John Adams had been and Thomas 
Jefferson then was the President of the United States of 
America. Then it was that almost unaided and practically 
alone, Robert R. Livingston, as our principal representative 
at the French Court, concluded with Napoleon Bonaparte, still 
First Consul of France, on April 30, 1803, the treaty of ces- 
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sion under and by the terms of which the French ceded and 
granted to the United States all that vast empire since known 
in history as the Louisiana Purchase. For a period of more 
than 100 years one of the illusions of our history has been 
that as our President, Thomas Jefferson, then was and today 
is entitled to all the eredit, honor and glory of this great 
transaction. But a free people may always consider the truth 
of history. Jefferson was a cautious and conservative states- 
man. The historical facts, then well known, in brief are: 
That under the uncertain and somewhat contradictory in- 
structions from our Government at Washington, our diplo- 
matic representative who mainly negotiated this great treaty, 
was authorized and directed, not to acquire this empire, but 
‘fonly to treat for lands on the east side of the Mississippi.’’ 
In other words to acquire (among other rights) that part of 
the Purchase then known as the City and Island of New 
Orleans. 

The Government at Washington did not, at first, dream 
of acquiring one foot of the unknown land west of the Missis- 
sippi river. The scheme to sell and cede to the United States 
all French possessions on this side of the waters, originated 
in the fertile brain of that marvelous man, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, who proposed to dispose of it all, because, as he then 
said, France ‘‘had to sell.’’ Livingston had no authority to 
negotiate for the purchase of anything save the City and 
Island mentioned ; indeed to do so was beyond and in practical 
violation of the instructions of our Government. Yet with 
far sighted statesmanship, rare courage and sagacity, he saw 
the tremendous advantage of the Purchase to our country, 
wisely and bravely assumed the responsibility, closed the 
negotiations and concluded this treaty. Hence to Napoleon’s 
offer to sell and Livingston’s wisdom and courage in buying, 
we are today indebted for the Louisiana Purchase. Living- 
ston then said: ‘‘This is the noblest work of.our lives.”’ 

When the treaty reached Washington in that summer, 
the administration was astounded at he audacity of Living- 
ston as well as with the immensity of the transaction. Presi- 
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dent Jefferson at that period inclined to the opinion that our 
Government had no lawful right to buy or hold the purchased 
territory; talked and wrote about making ‘‘waste paper of 
the Constitution,’’ and even went so far as to formulate, 
with his own hand, an amendment to the Federal Constitution 
providing for the government of the Purchase in the event 
that the Senate ratified the treaty. Great Livingston again 
went to the front and so strongly urged its ratification that 
the President finally yielded, and duly submitted the treaty 
for ratification, but suggested that but little be said about 
the constitutional question involved, but little debate be had, 
and that the Congress should act in silence. 

Notwithstanding the doubts and fears of the executive 
and the fierce opposition, the Senate wisely took the broad 
national view that the right to acquire territory by conquest 
or purchase and govern it, was inherent in every sovereign 
Nation, that ours was a sovereign Nation, and accordingly 
the Senate, by an overwhelming majority, ratified the treaty 
and the Congress soon passed laws for the government of the 
Purchase, thus vindicating the sagacity, wisdom and states- 
manship of Livingston as well as sovereignty of the United 
States. 

Thus it came about that for the consideration named and 
about $15,000,000 of money, the United States purchased and 
France ceded to this Government, all the land that had beer 
theretofore retroceded by Spain to France. Of this cession 
Napoleon then said: ‘‘This accession of territory strengthens 
forever the power of the United States; and I have just given 
to England a maritime rival that will sooner or later humble 
her pride.’’ And in his message transmitting this treaty to 
Congress, which caused it proclaimed on October 21, 1803, in 
noting the possibilities of this purchase, President Jefferson 
then said: ‘‘The fertility of the country, its climate amd 
extent, promise in due season important aids to our treasury, 
and ample provision for our prosperity and a wide spread 
for the blessings of freedom and equal laws.’’ All this oe- 
curred before the days when steam and electricity were har- 
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nessed and working for the use of man, and is therefore not 
so strange. Then the average American had no adequate 
conception of the West; the bulk of our population lived east 
of the Alleghanies; and the people of the Atlantic seaboard 
knew even less then than they now know of our country 
lying west of the Father of Waters. This cession included 
almost all of the now States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, 
fowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Oklahoma, Kansas, the 
two Dakotas, Idaho, Montana, Washington, and Wyoming. 
Of late maps have been published and books written to prove 
that this purchase did not extend beyond the crest of the 
Rocky Mountains; but a study of congressional debates, upon 
this question, will convince the scholar and thinker that all 
the States named, and parts of others, were intended to be 
included. On October 31, 1803, the Congress duly authorized 
the President to take possession of and occupy this territory 
and on December 20, 1803, formal possession thereof was 
duly delivered by the Republic of France, through Lauissat, 
its Colonial Prefect, to the United States through W. C. C. 
Claiborne and James Wilkinson, as Commissioners of the 
Republic. 

1804. For a few months after this purchase, all this 
country was known and designated as the Territory of Loui- 
siana, but this was changed, by our Congress, on March 26, 
1804, the now State of Louisiana and a part of that which is 
now Mississippi was designated the ‘‘Territory of Orleans’’ 
and all the remainder of the purchase was then called the 
‘*District of Louisiana ;’’ and that Congress then further pro- 
vided that the executive and judicial power of the Territory 
of Indiana should be extended to and over this District and 
‘‘the Governor and Judges’’ of that Territory were therein 
given the authority to enact laws for and hold their courts 
therein. So in May, 1804, Governor William Henry Harrison, 
from the seat of justice of Indiana Territory at Saint Vin- 
eennes on the Wabash river, rode over on horseback to the 
City of St. Louis to ascertain the wants of our people in 
the way of laws and courts. Having satisfied himself on these 
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scores, this Territorial Governor returned to his home and 
during that and the following year ‘‘the Governor and 
Judges’’ of that Territory enacted and here enforced such 
laws as they deemen were needed by this ‘‘ District.’’ 

In the spring of this year, too, the great Lewis and Clark 
expedition started from the City of St. Louis and came up 
the Missouri river and passed the site of Kansas City, on its 
way to the Pacific Ocean. The wondrously strange history 
and vaster possibilities of this expedition of 1804 and 1806, 
under the title of ‘‘The Conquest,’’ has recently been well 
written and printed by Eva Emery Dye, of Oregon. 

1805. On March 3, 1805, the Congress of the United 
States enacted a law which not only changed our official name 
from the ‘‘District of Louisiana’’ to the ‘‘Territory of Loui- 
siana,’’ but provided for our first local Territorial self govern- 
ment. That Congressional Act conferred upon the Governor 
of this Territory full executive authority, while the legislative 
power and powers to enact and enforce all laws was therein 
granted to that ‘‘Governor and the Judges or a majority of 
them. ’”’ 

1808. The most important and for reaching Indian treaty 
that was ever made anywhere, effecting early Missouri, was 
that treaty which upon its face recites the fact that it was 
‘made and concluded at Fort Clark, on the right bank of 
the Missouri about five miles above Fire Prairie,’’ on Novem- 
ber 10, 1808, and that this fort was then located ‘‘on the 
south side of the Missouri, about 300 miles up that river’’ 
from the City of St. Louis. 

This treaty was between the Big and the Little tribes of 
Osage Indians and our Government, and by its terms those 
tribes then being in actual possession, ceded and granted to 
the United States all lands lying eastward of a line drawn 
due south from Fort Clark, and running from the Missouri 
river to the Arkansas river. This then left as Indian lands 
and country all westward of the line so drawn. 

Upon their slow voyage up the Missouri river on their 
way to the Pacific Ocean, in 1804, Lewis and Clark had first 
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established this fort, and then named it in honor of the junior 
member of their exploring party. After the ratification of 
the great Indian treaty of 1808, and as a tribute to the 
memory of the Osage tribes of Indians, the name of the place 
was changed from Fort Clark to Fort Osage, and still later 
was again changed to Sibley, to perpetuate the name and 
fame of George C. Sibley, who was at one time the U. S. 
Government agent at that point. 

If any archaeologist is now curious to know just where 
to locate the site of ancient Fort Clark, the tast is easy: Set 
up a compass anywhere on the Missouri-Kansas line, run due 
east twenty-four miles and thence due north to the Missouri 
river, and there may be found today the City of Sibley, in 
Jackson county, Missouri, once Fort Osage and still earlier 
Fort Clark. 

1812. By an Act of Congress, which commenced ‘‘to have 
full force’’ on the first Monday in December, 1812, the name 
of this portion of the country was again changed from the 
Territory of Louisiana to the ‘‘Territory of Missouri;’’ and 
executive, legislative and judicial powers were then for the 
first time vested in and conferred upon our own peoples. 
Although the fathers then knew all about the Missouri river 
from near its source to its mouth, yet this was the first 
Federal recognition of the name now so well and highly 
honored—Missouri. This Act did not change our boundary 
lines and the Territory of Missouri then embraced and had 
jurisdiction over all the Louisiana Purchase, excepting only 
the extreme southern portion thereof, as stated. All general 
laws governing this Territory from 1803 to 1821, both Con- 
gresisonal and Territorial, may be found in print in Vol. 1 of 
the Territorial Laws of Missouri. 

1820. The enabling Act of the Congress of March 6, 
1820, was passed to authorize the people of this Territory to 
form a State and adopt a Constitution for their own gov- 
ernment. The boundaries of the future State were then first 
fixed as they today remain, the ‘‘Platte Purchase’’ of 1837 
excepted. Our delegates thereupon duly formed, adopted and 
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on July 20, 1820, sent to that Congress a State Constitution, 
which was not satisfactory to our National lawmakers. 

Upon the questions raised in the discussion of the En- 
abling Act was fought the most terrific political battle that 
had ever been waged in this country up to that time. It is 
known in history as the ‘* Missouri Compromise of 1820,’’ and 
for length, intensity and bitterness this struggle then had no 
parallel in American history. 

1821. The final result was that on March 2, 1821, the 
Congress by resolution provided for the admission of this 
State into the Union, with slavery, but ‘‘upon the fundimental 
conditions’? named in the Act. On June 26 following, our 
Legislature entered its protest against that condition, but 
gave its reluctant assent to its terms, and lastly, on August 
10, 1821, James Monroe, as President of the United States, 
proclaimed the historic fact that on that day Missouri became, 
and it has ever since been, a State of the American Union. 

The organization, Constitution and admission into the 
Union of the State of Missouri, then left all the remainder 
of the Louisiana Purchase, lying westward and northward 
of this State, as unorganized territories, possessions of this 
Government, then subject to Congressional legislation, but 
having no laws of its own, excepting those heretofore passed 
by the several sovereigns named. 

1825. The original proprietors, known as the Big and 
Little Tribes of Osage Indians, having relinquished their 
titles to all lands lying east of a due south and north line 
drawn from old Fort Clark to the Arkansas, in 1808, as stated 
heretofore, this left a strip of land 24 miles in width, lying 
due eastward of the west line of this State, and running from 
the Missouri river to the Arkansas river. The Indian title 
to this strip of land was relinquished by them and ceded to 
the Government of the United States by the terms of the 
treaty of Nampawarrah, or White Plume, of date June 3, 
1825. From these Indian tribes the Government then derived 
its title to them, and not until then did the United States, 
as a part of the public domain, come into full and complete 
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possession, ownership and control of the lands upon which 
Kansas City now stands. This strip of land was soon opened 
up for entry, purchase and settlement. Hundreds of hardy 
pioneers with their wives and children were waiting on the 
border line, and when the day came that they could lawfully 
do so, these men here made the first great ‘‘rush’’ on record 
for Indian lands. 

1826. Jackson county was organized under the General 
Assembly Act of date December 21, 1826, and the first session 
of its county court was held at Independence on July 2, 1827. 
But prior to this time the lands now embraced within the 
limits of this county had by law been theretofore included 
within the borders of the counties, successively, of St. Louis, 
Howard, Cooper, Lillard (name later abolished), Lafayette 
and finally Jackson. 

1828. When the title to this strip of land was fully vested 
in the United States by the extinguishment of the Indian title 
in 1825, the eastern portion of Jackson county had been set- 
tled for some years; as early as 1821 a number of French- 
Yanadian trappers, traders and huntsmen had squatted upon 
and occupied lands along the Missouri river front; but the 
first white American to make a permanent entry of and set- 
itement upon lands now included within the boundaries of 
Kansas City, was James H. McGee, whose patent for his 320 
acres of this land bears dates November 14, 1828. 

1833. Under a grant of legislative authority, the town 
of Westport, now within and a part of Kansas City, was estab- 
hshed in 1833, and for many a long year thereafter the few 
people who lived in the straggling hamlet along the Missouri 
river front and at the steamboat landing here, were known 
only as citizens of Westport Landing. 

1839. In the report of his explorations of 1673, Mar- 
quette first mentions the Kansas City tribe of Indians as 
being ‘‘on the Missouri, beyond the Missouris and Osages,’’ 
and from that tribe the Kansas river derived its name. The 
name of tribe and river were both spelled and pronounced in 
very different ways by the explorers, but Kansas City was 
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originally so named to perpetuate both, and was first platted 
as the ‘‘Town of Kansas’’ in 1839. 

1850. On February 4, 1850, the Jackson county court, 
by its order of record entered at Independence, first formally 
and duly incorporated ‘‘The Town of Kansas,’’ and then 
gave to the people, near the mouth of the Kansas river, their 
first local self government. 

1853. By a special Act of the Missouri Legislature, duly 
adopted on February 22, 1853, the name of the ‘‘Town of 
Kansas’’ was changed to the ‘‘City of Kansas,’’ and on that 
day we first became an incorporation under the laws of this 
State. Various amendments were later made to that charter, 
and by the first freeholders’ charter, adopted by our peopte 
under grant of constitutional authority in 1889, the name 
was again changed from the ‘‘City of Kansas’’ to ‘‘ Kansas 
City.’’ But for many long years now this city has properly 
and proudly borne its present name of Kansas City, Missouri. 

1854. It may again be here noted in passing that all that 
country from the westward line of Missouri to the crest of 
the Rocky mountains was and officially remained unorganized 
‘‘Indian country’’ up to 1854. Repeated efforts had been 
theretofore made by the Congress of the United States to 
segregate it from the State of Missouri, and bills had been 
introduced at Washington to make it all into one Territory 
under the name of Platte and Nebraska; but finally on May 
30, 1854, the Congress adopted an Act, known throughout the 
English speaking world as ‘‘The Kansas-Nebraska Act,’’ un- 
der which these two were created and erected into Territories 
on the same day. Kansas became a State of the American 
Union on January 29, 1861, and Nebraska on Mareh 1, 1867. 

In the ‘‘Historical Sketch’’ of Kansas City, printed as a 
preface to our annotated charter and revised ordinances in 
1898, appear in full the facts relating to two amusing incidents 
of that which might have been: The one is that at the first 
platting and naming of this city, in 1839, one of our early 
and wealthy settlers, who always signed his name as ‘‘ Abra- 
ham Fonda, Gentleman,’’ because he was not a working man, 
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earnestly desired that the future city be named in his honor 
as ‘‘Port Fonda.’’ He was about to succeed in this when, 
unfortunately for his fame, he became involved in a fierce 
quarrel with another part owner named Henry Jobe. The 
combined efforts of the old ‘‘Town of Kansas’’ company and 
Jobe’s threats of fist and shotgun finally prevailed and are 
responsible for our present name. The other is that in 1855, 
a concerted effort was ineffectually made to cede and grant 
all lands lying west and north of the Big Blue river, from 
the point at which that historic stream crosses the Missouri- 
Kansas line near the ancient town called ‘‘Santa Fe,’’ down 
to its mouth on the Missouri, to the then Territory of Kansas, 
Had the former scheme won out, Kansas City would now be 
‘Port Fonda,’’ and had the second won, we would now be in 
and a part of Kansas. 

1909. Through all the seething and roar, the bustle and 
the hurry, the buying and building, the enlarging and pro- 
gress of the years intervening between 1839 and 1909, Kansas 
City has ever pursued the even tenor of its way, the Kansas 
City spirit pervading city and country alike; nothing save 
an invisible line divides the two great municipalities near the 
mouth of the Kansas, and the stranger within our gates 
would not dream of its existence; while between the two 
combined cities and their suburbs, we now have a population 
of half a million of happy and prosperous people, all hopefully 
confident that the future of Kansas City will be even more 
glorious than its past. 


H. C. MeDOUGAL. 








MISSOURI’S ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS. 


Part Ii. 
Manners, Customs and Habits. 


It is not our purpose to enter at length into the habits 
and vocations of the Indians who once inhabited our State, 
but only to give such a characterization of their customs and 
manner of life as will give the reader a fair understanding 
of their primitive life, the life they were living when our 
ancestors first met them. 


The Family. 


We first notice the family, the most important feature 
of the Indian nation, as it is of all nations. We find the 
family life of the Indians to be very much like that of other 
‘ people. 

As a rule each family lived in its own separate lodge. 
Their families, like ours, might consist of a newly married 
couple, or it might include dependent parents, grandparents 
and children. The lodge consisted in the winter usually of 
a bark covered wigwam or hut, and in the summer of a porta- 
ble teepee constructed of poles covered with skins. Of this 
home the husband was supposed to be the head, but in some 
cases, as among us, the wife did much of the ruling. 

In an Indian family the woman did most of the work. 
such as gathering the wood, bringing water, preparing the 
meals, dressing hides and skins and making them into mocea- 
sins and other articles of clothing, and building and setting 
up the lodge. Then in the spring she prepared the ground 
by digging, for a crop of corn, beans and tobacco. In fact, 
all of the drudgery fell to her lot; yet all this she did without 
protest and seemingly willingly. The man made his bows, 
spears and other weapons of war and the chase, and supplied 
his wigwam with meat, often not a very easy thing to do. On 
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his success as a hunter depended the welfare of his family. 
He was the food winner. To do ordinary manual labor one 
hundred years ago was a disgrace for men; it was woman’s 
work, and among the wild tribes it is still so considered. 

We look upon such customs as imposing great hardship 
on the women, but, in truth, the labor of our Missouri farm- 
ers’ wives and in fact of a majority of married women is 
much more exacting and strenuous than that of their dusky 
sisters. With all of the Indian woman’s tasks she was idle 
a great portion of her time and indulged in various recreations 
and amusements. We never heard of an Indian woman 
suffering from nervous prostration or from other diseases of 
a kindred nature. As a rule, husband and wife lived in peace 
together and seemed to be strongly attached to each other. 
The writer, who lived several years among Indians, knew of 
but one case of abuse of a woman by her husband, and in 
that case the man was drunk; and the only divorce of which 
he had any knowledge, was that of a polygamous wife because 
she and the real wife did not get along peaceably with each 
other. 


Mrs. Hamilton, who lived five years among the Osages, 
says she never heard of an Osage man abusing his wife or 
children. In fact, as a rule, he was devoted to his family. 
Polygamy was practiced to a limited extent by most all tribes 
originally. 

The mother had control of the children. As soon as the 
girl was large enough to assist her mother in her work she 
was set to such tasks as she was capable of, but the boys 
were allowed more liberty. The old women did such work 
as they were able and willing to perform; they were never 
compelled to work, but willingly performed such service as 
they could. As with white people, the grandmother was often 
the most favored and best loved member of the family and 
was allowed to sit in the cozy corner. 

Parents were careful in the training of their children. 
They were taught by the mother never to pass in front of 
people if they could avoid it. Young girls couldn’t speak to any 
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man except he be a brother, father, mother’s brother, or her 
grandfather, otherwise they would give rise to scandal. The 
virtues of their women were jealously guarded and their repu- 
tation defended. Virtue among the women was all but 
universal. (1) 

Liberality is a marked feature of Indian character. The 
worst thing that could be said about one was that he was stingy. 
If one has meat, all have. And such a thing as one wigwam 
being out of food, and its inmates going hungry, while in 
another there was a surplus did not exist in an Indian village. 
The fortunate hunter divides today with his less sussessful 
brother. Tomorrow the conditions may be reversed. 

A Debutante. 

When a girl arrived at a marriageable age which was very 
young, twelve to fourteen years, the mother or guardian 
dressed the debutante in a bright blanket and skirt, with 
calico waist trimmed with bright ribbons, beads and other 
ornaments. She then paraded her through the village, the 
giri walking behind her mother or guardian. This meant that 
she was ready for matrimony. 

The Marriage Costume. 

There was no courtship between the young folks. The 
parents and kinsfolks arranged the marriage by consent or gift. 
The boy and girl perhaps never saw each other till their 
wedding hour. 

To induce the parents of the girl to give her in marriage, 
gifts of ponies, blankets and other articles were made by the 
parents or other relatives of the boy. If the first lot of pres- 
ents was not sufficient to induce the girl’s friends to consent to 
her marriage others were added. It was necessary that these 
presents be sufficient in number and amount to be divided 
among the girl’s near friends so that all might receive a 
share. 

When the gifts were first brought to the bride to be, time 
was given for the relatives to be consulted, or called together. 





1. Omaha Sociology by Rev. J. O. Dorsey in third annual re- 
port of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1881-81, pp 266. 
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The gifts were generally accepted on the second day. Then 
two days were given for the preparation for the wedding. 
Some food was sent by the groom each day to his expected 
bride, to let her know what kind of fare she might expect after 
marriage. , 

On the fourth day a flag was raised by all the families 
interested. After this the bride was prepared by putting on all 
of her best clothes, and taking all her other personal effects 
with her, often consisting of several fine robes, dresses or blan- 
kets. Then she was taken to the groom’s lodge on the best 
pony, while another was led near her side. Then the race 
by the squaws from the groom’s tent began. The one reach- 
ing her first got the pony that was-led, while those second 
in the race divided the bride’s robes among them, leaving 
her only one scant poorest robe, taking her ribbons, jewelry, 
ete. When she reached the groom’s home the other women 
lifted her off her pony, put her on a blanket and took her in, 
not letting her touch the ground, and she was lifted 
from the blanket to a white spregd or tablecloth where 
the wedding supper was spread. Then the groom was called 
from his hiding place, for he never appeared till called, being 
much more bashful than the white grooms. He seated himself 
beside her and if both were happy in their parental choice 
they ate and drank together. (2) During the wedding feast 
the women relatives of the bride were outside the lodge 
engaged in a kind of religious service, invoking the Great 
Spirit’s blessing to rest on the newly married couple and 
exhorting the bride to live virtuous and maintain the honor 
of her family, rehearsing the noble traits of her ancestors for 
generations past and urging her to live a life that would 
perpetuate that honor, that her friends may never have cause 
for shame on her account. 

The husband’s parents provide for the young couple for 
the first year of their married life after which time the newly 
married cared for themselves. The groom’s father 





2. History of the Osage Nation, by Philip Dickerson. n. p., n. 
d. pp. 21, 23. 
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always sets his son up for housekeeping as well as he was 
able. 


Burial Ceremony. 


When a prominent man died he was immediately dressed 
in his best robe or other garment preparatory to burial. The 
dead man’s personal effects, including his saddle, bridle and 
blankets were placed in the grave with him and his best 
horse led to the grave and strangled and placed on the grave. 
These things were in some way to accompany the departed tu 
the happy hunting ground. 

Mourning for the Dead. 

After the burial, a professional mourner would be secured 
who would visit the grave every day for a moon, going early 
in the merning and wailing for about an hour. In this wail- 
ing they were simply praising the dead, referring to their 
good deeds in life, ete., as we who are enlightened speak in 
praise of loved ones when they have left us. This hired 
mourner leaves his home and lives in the woods alone, eating 
one meal a day during the period of mourning. He would 
not communicate with any one during the time. The relatives 
of those who do not employ a mourner visit the grave for the 
same period and go through the same ceremony. 

Relatives mourned sometimes for a year. 

An Osage funeral dirge was like this: 

‘My dear father exists no longer; have pity on me, O 
Great Spirit! you see I ery forever; dry my tears and give 
me comfort.’’ The warrior’s songs are thus: ‘‘Our enemies 
have slain my father (or mother); he is lost to me and his 
family; I pray to you, O Master of Life! to preserve me until 
I avenge his death and then do with me as thou pleasest.’’ (3) 

During this period the females of the family and relatives 
of the deceased wore cakes of wet ashes on their heads, and 
the men blackened their faces with mud. These tokens of 
grief were worn constantly, except when partaking of food. 
If one offered them food they would remove the black mud 





3. The Expedition of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, Coues’ edition, 
N. Y., 1895, Vol. II, p. 368. 
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or ashes before they would touch their food. If a man lost 
his wife he would give away or destroy all of her cooking 
utensils and other household goods as a mark of respect. 
Feasting of Guests. 

One of the ancient customs of the Shawnees, as well as 
of other Indian tribes, was to always place food before a 
visitor on his arrival. At any hour, day or night, as soon 
as a friend entered the wigwam the women would immediately 
set about the preparation of a meal for the guest. This same 
guest may have just feasted with another friend, but this 
would form no excuse for refusing to eat again. Among some 
of the tribes this custom worked both embarrassment and 
hardship on the early missionary, who was expected to eat 
with every family he visited in the rounds of his pastoral 
calls, and the more he ate the better was his standing with 
his hos*. Even after the people became well civilized they 
seemed to cling to this old custom. 

The Peace Pipe. 


The pipe of peace, so called, was not of any particular 
form or kind, as some have supposed, but was so called from 
its use on certain occasions. When there was to be a con- 
ference or council of importance, especially if a reconciliation 
was to be brought about with a party where disagreement 
or a quarrel had existed, the pipe of peace was brought into 
use. All parties to the conference would be seated in a cirele, 
the head man of the group, before beginning the talk, would 
give his pipe to some one of the party, who would fill it and 
light it. It was then handed back to the chief or principal 
man, who would give a few whiffs and pass it to the next, 
and he to the next one, until it had passed entirely around 
the circle. If any one refused to smoke it was evidence that 
he was not in accord with some of the party, and, as we re- 
member, he was then excluded from the council. 


Dances. 


Probably the best known and most generally observed 
was the green corn dance or festival, for it really was a fes- 
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tival, the dance being only an incident. No one was allowed 
to eat green corn even from his own little field until this 
feast was celebrated. We give two other feasts very similar 
to the green corn feast. 

The Bread Dance. (4) ‘‘In the fall of each year a certain 
number of men—five, I believe—are sent out on a hunt. They 
stay three days. On the third day, when they are returning, 
and are near enough to be heard, they fire their guns, and the 
men and women in camp go out to meet them. The hunters 
are taken off their horses and sent to their wigwams to rest. 
The game is cooked and put in a pile on the ground, leaves 
having been spread on the ground first. They also have a 
pile of bread, which has been made of white corn pounded 
in a mortar for the occasion. The Indians then dance around 
the prepared provisions and sing, and then sit down. The 
meat and bread are then passed around. This ends the re- 
ligious part of the feast. All is very, very solemn during this 
part of the ceremony. After this they can frolic all they 
please. The women have their petticoats decorated with 
silver brooches and all the handkerchiefs they can. (Mrs. C, 
refers doubtless to highly colored handkerchiefs that in an 
early period were very highly prized by all Indians.) The 
men were dressed in buckskin leggins and moccasins. They 
also wore a loin-cloth and blanket. 

The Stomp Dance.—This dance was similar to the other, 
only instead of the meat and the bread they had piles of 
roasting ears (green corn) . In the spring of the year all 
the Indians got together and planted corn. Some would drop 
the grains, others would cover them. When this was done 
they had their game of ball. It was played like our football, 
rather a combination of football and basketball; the men on 


4. The quotation is from a communication made to the author 
by Mrs. Nancy Chouteau. She was born in Wa-pa-ko-ne-ta, Ohio, in 
1831. Her father, John Francis, was a hereditary chief. Her moth- 
er died when she was a young girl. She was educated at the Quaker 
Mission school. Since her husband’s death she has lived with her 
children, her present home being with" her daughter in Kansas City. 
She is a devout member of the Catholic church. She was still in 





excellent health at the date of the communication in 1907. 
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one side and the women on the other. The women were al- 
lowed to run with the ball and throw it, but the men had to 
kick it. Before the game began each player had to put some- 
thing at a designated place (as a wager)—a ring, string of 
beads, handkerchief, ete. When the game was all over these 
things were given to the winning side, and each player got 
back his or her own article and the other man’s trophy. 
They always stopped playing before sundown. They were 
superstitious. They thought that if they played until after 
sundown someone would be crippled.’’ 

The first two lines of the Stomp dance evidently belong 
to the green corn festival, the remainder to the planting or 
spring festival. There was a festival in the spring at corn 
planting time, then the green corn festival in the summer; 
the third, here called the bread dance. It was held just before 
going on the fall hunt. 

Among the dances common to many tribes were the war 
dance held before a war expedition, and was intended to 
secure success of the undertaking; and the game dance just 
before the hunters started in search of game for food. Some- 
times the women in the absence of the men held dances for 
the success of both warriors and hunters. Another dance was 
eonducted during the progress of a battle. Only a few en- 
gaged in these dances. I once witnessed such a dance, during 
an engagement between the Cheyennes and Kansans in Kan- 
sas in 1868. The dance, which was purely a religious one, 
was led by an old woman and a few other women uniting 
with her. I never witnessed a more solemn and _ serious 
ceremony. 

An Honor Dance. 


In the spring of 1868 a treaty council was held by the 
Osage, Drum Creek, Kansas. The Government was repre- 
sented by Mr. Taylor, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. One 
evening the Commissioner was notified that a dance had been 
arranged in his honor for that night. Probably one hundred 
men formed in line at the appointed time and the dance began. 
It was accompanied by a rude drum, the musician chanting 
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some kind of words in response to his own drum beats. The 
enant doubtless consisted of encomiums on the Governmen.. 
the great virtues of the guest of honor, to which was probably 
added a list of their own numerous virtues and their loyalty 
to their great father, the President. The wierd chantir ¢ and 
the thud, thud, thud of the dancers continued far into the 
night, if they did not continue the whole night. As I write 
from memory I cannot be sure on this point. 

There are many other dances, some general and others 
of a tribal or local character, but these we think, will give 
a pretty clear conception of the phase of Indian customs. 

The Calling of an Assembly of Confederate Tribes. 

Often, if not generally or universally, two or more tribes 
of Indians were united in a confederacy for mutual protec- 
tion, as for war or other purposes. Meetings of these con- 
federate tribes when exigencies arose were necessary for the 
gathering of war parties or the consideration of subjects of 
general welfare. Any tribe could call a meeting when it 
appeared necessary. The following method of notification 
was explained to the writer by Bluejacket: (5) ‘‘Sufficient 
messengers were selected, and a string given to each one con- 
taining a knot for each day intervening between the time of 
calling and the time of meeting. The first day the messenger 
passed through the tribe, to whom he bore the message, show- 
ing the string with the knots and giving the place of meeting. 
The next morning, before starting on his way, he would cut 
off a knot, and so on each day until his work of notification 
had been completed. 


Ancient Religion. 
‘*Father of all; in ev’ry age, 
In ev’ry clime ador’d 
By saint, by savage and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove or Lord.’’ 
To describe an all but extinct religion that has left us 
no altars, churches or history is no easy task, and at best 





5. Charles Bluejacket was my interpreter while I was a mis- 
sionary to the Shawnees, 1858-60. 
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must be very incomplete. We can only hope to give some 
features of the once universal faith of the red man that has 
come down to us largely through tradition. 

The Indian religion was very simple and their creed a 
short one. They believed in a great first cause as the giver 
of life and the creator of all things, the Great Spirit, and 
that worship and adoration was to be paid to him. 

They believed in the immortality of the soul; of a future 
existence in what is generally spoken of as the ‘‘happy hunt- 
ing ground.’’ Their idea of the future abode of all Indians 
was that it possessed all that was desirable in this life with 
none of this world’s evils; a land where there was to be no 
sickness, death or enemies, and where game was inexhaustible. 

Their religious worship consisted mainly of feasts and 
dances. We refer the reader to the feast and dances given 
in another part of this paper. 

In addition to these fixed feasts and dances, there was 
the dance preceding an attack on an enemy, and a similar 
one preceding a hunt. In these the aid of the Great Spirit 
was invoked and an omen of good anxiously looked for. If, 
instead of an omen for good, there was an omen for evil, the 
contemplated enterprise would be abandoned. 

There were times in which a prayer was made to the 
Great Spirit, just as the devout Christian prays to his Father 
in heaven. Theirs was a somber and joyless religion. A 
religion without love, and one in which there was found no 
place for repentance. It had to do with this life only, and 
had nothing to do in determining the state of joy and misery. 
in the world to come. It taught that all, regardless of 
character, would be received and made welcome in the next 
world. 

The spring feast was a thanksgiving service as well as 
to secure a good harvest. The summer, or green corn, feast 
was strictly a thanksgiving occasion, and so was the fall 
dance or feast of in-gathering or harvest. The feast and 
dance on the eve of war was to placate the Great Spirit and 
through his favor to obtain success in battle. If victorious, 
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the scalp dances which followed were really praise services; 
and if defeated, the dances were the occasion of humiliation 
and of bemoaning their sins which had angered the Great 
Spirit. There were other dances and ceremonies, but ail 
were of a similar spirit or character. 

The Shawnee Prophet claimed that he often had direct 
communication with the Great Spirit and that through divine 
influence he could foretell events and perform miracles. The 
last three days of his conscious life his mind was absorbed 
in religious contemplation. 


**Lo the poor Indian whose untutored mind, 
Sees God in clouds or hears him in the wind, 

* & e * 
**Yet simple nature to his hope has given 
Behind the cloud top’t hill a humble heaven.’’ 


J. SPENCER. 
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DANIEL BOONE IN MISSOURI. 


Fourth Paper. 


According to orthodox standards Daniel Boone was not 
a religious man. At no time during his life did he ever unite 
with a church, and he died as he had lived, without a profes- 
sion of religion. Yet there was no sect, Catholic or Protestant, 
within the limits of his influence that did not claim him as 
a friend. A short time before his death one of his sisters, a 
zealous church worker, wrote him a letter urging him to make 
a profession of religion and join some one of the orthodox 
denominations. He replied with the directness and considera- 
tion of manner which characterized all his acts. He said he 
had no desire to make a profession of religion, since he had 
nothing to profess; that he had endeavored all his life to live 
as an honest and conscientious man should, and he was willing 
to leave the future to the just decision of the beneficent Power 
which had brought him into this world and protected him 
through the many dangers to which he had been exposed. 
He was a philosopher rather than a Christian. 

During the eight years that he lived under Spanish and 
French Government, from 1795 to 1803, inclusive, the Catholic 
faith was the State religion. As a rule the requirements of 
the Church were strictly enforced throughout the territory ; 
but although Boone was a prominent officer of the Govern- 
ment, and treated Protestants with the same deference as 
Catholics, no complaint of any character was ever lodged 
against him. The higher authorities regarded him as good 
enough a Catholic to be entrusted with the important duties 
of his official station, while the Protestants, on the other hand, 
felt perfectly sure that his sympathies were with them. The 
conditions were peculiar, and are to be attributed to the ex- 
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traordinary character of the man. His mind, though unculti- 
vated, seemed to embrace all that was good, either in philoso- 
phy or religion. He sat upon the high mountains of human 
thought, and looked serenely down upon the perturbed actions 
of men, a friend to all. 

During the Spanish era, which lasted until 1801, no public 
worship except the Catholic was tolerated within the limits 
of the Territory; and each immigrant coming into the Boone 
settlement was required to be a ‘‘good Catholic.’’ Yet it is 
a facet that not a single member of that Church came there 
under the Boone concession. The requirement was. evaded 
by a legal fiction. Boone would have encouraged Catholics 
to come as readily as he did Protestants, but he had no friends 
or acquaintances who adhered to that faith, and consequently 
none came. Protestant families of all denominations settled 
in the district, obtained land grants and _ remained 
undisturbed in the profession of their faith. Prot- 
estant clergymen and _ =missionaries found their way 
into the settlement and preached to the _ people. 
undisturbed by the Spanish authorities; although, for the 
sake of keeping up a show of authority, one might occasionally 
be threatened with imprisonment in the ‘‘calabazo’’ at St. 
Louis. It was the custom to wait until the ministers had 
about completed their tour, and then notify them that if they 
did not leave the Territory within three days they would be 
arrested. They always departed on time, and consequently 
escaped the penalty for the infraction of the law. 

Abraham Musick, a Baptist minister, was one of those 
early-day missionaries, and very persistent in the propagation 
of his faith. Knowing the Spanish Lieutenant Governor per- 
sonally, he applied to him for a license to preach in his own 
house, and to extend the same privilege to other Protestant 
elergymen. The Governor was horrified at the suggestion. 
‘*TImpossible!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘It would be a violation of the 
laws of the country.’’ Then lowering his voice and assuming 
a milder tone, he continued: ‘‘I mean you must not put a 
bell on your house and eall it a church, nor suffer any person 
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to christen your children but tie parish priest. But if any 
of your friends choose to meet at your house to sing, pray 
and talk about religion, they will not be disturbed; provided 
you continue, as I suppose you are, a good Catholic.’’ Musick 
desired no broader license, and he accordingly availed himself 
of its privilege. His sect could readily dispense with the rite 
of ‘‘infant baptism,’’ and he knew the people would find their 
way to his house without the aid of the ‘‘church-going bell.’’ 

Boone was greatly afflicted by the death of his wife, 
which occurred on the 18th of March, 1813. They had been 
companions from their childhood, and she had shared all his 
dangers and sorrows. The event cast a shadow over the re- 
maining years of his life; he became more reserved and silent 
than ever, and aged rapidly. 

At that time there was but one Protestant cemetery north 
of the Missouri river. It was located on the summit of a knoll 
overlooking the valley of the Missouri, about a mile and a 
half southeast of the present site of the town of Marthasville, 
in Warren county. This knoll is the termination of a ridge, 
and it has so much the appearance of an Indian mound that 
it is generally believed to be such. It was, therefore, an ap- 
propriate as well as a very beautiful place for a cemetery; 
and one was established there as early as 1803, by David 
Bryan, a nephew of Rebecca Boone. A small stream, called 
Teuque creek, washes the foot of the hill, and then pursues 
its tortuous way through the valley until it empties into the 
river several miles to the southeast. In the valley immediately 
under the hill lay the plantation of Flanders Callaway, who 
had married Jemima Boone—one of the three girls who were 
captured by the Indians at Boonesborough in Kentucky—and 
Grandfather and Grandmother Boone, as they were affec- 
tionately called, were visiting there at the time of the latter’s 
death. The old pioneer laid his loved one to rest in the ceme- 
tery on the hill, and by the side of her grave he marked a 
place for his own. 

He seemed now to regard the final winding up of his 
earthly affairs with the satisfaction of a philosopher. Soon 
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after the death of his wife he had a coffin made for himself, 
of black walnut boards, which he kept under his bed in his 
room at the stone house on the Femme Osage. It was his 
custom, every little while, to draw this coffin out and lie 
down in it, ‘‘just to see how it would fit.’’ After several 
years, however, a stranger sickened and died in the neighbor- 
hood, and Boone, with his accustomed generosity, loaned his 
coffin to the dead stranger. Then he had another made of 
cherry-wood, which he also kept under his bed, and in whieh 
he was finally buried. 

The closing years of his life were spent in pleasant asso- 
ciation with his neighbors and his children and grandchildren, 
and in the doing of good deeds. His experience as a hunter 
and a soldier had made him a fairly good surgeon, and he 
was also familiar with some of the simpler remedies for pre- 
vailing diseases. There was no regular physician or surgeon 
in the Boone settlement until after his death, and during all 
this time he healed the sick and bound up the wounds of those 
who were hurt, without money and without price. He made 
no pretensions to scientific attainments, but nevertheless he 
did a considerable practice, both in surgery and medicine, 
wholly as a matter of charity and good-will to his fellow men. 
His time was always employed at some occupation that would 
benefit or give pleasure to others. He made powder-horns 
for his grandchildren and his neighbors, carving and orni- 
menting them with much taste. He also repaired rifles, and 
performed various kinds of handicraft with neatness and 
despatch. 

Although a ‘‘silent man,’’ in a general way, he was a 
very genial one. He was a good listener, and when he said 
anything it was always so much to the point that those who 
heard him were impressed with a feeling that he had said a 
good deal. He wasted no words, and used no idle terms. He 
never told stories, even to the children, and would not listen 
to a vulgar joke. He was as gentle and refined in disposition 
as a woman; and although drinking was a universal custom 
among the men of his age, he was a total abstainer. No drop 
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of liquor ever passed his lips during his entire life. He 
seemed to take considerable pride in declaring that he did 
uot know the taste of alcoholic spirits. In form and features 
he was athletic and impressive. Strangers knew instinctively 
that they were in the presence of a man born to rule. He 
was about five feet ten inches in height, and toward the latter 
part of his life inclined to corpulency. His life-long custom 
of wearing moccasins made him walk like an Indian, with his 
toes straight in front, which gave him the appearance of 
being slightly bow-legged. Even up to the time of his death 
he carried himself erect, and walked with a quick, springing 
motion that made him appear much younger than he was. 

In December of 1818, Boone was visited by the distin- 
guished historian and missionary, Rev. John M. Peck, who 
had written his biography, and desired to obtain some per- 
sonal reminiscences for the work. But he was so overcome 
by the dignity and venerable appearance of the old pioneer 
that he did not even broach the subject of his visit to him. 
The work subsequently appeared with many inacuracies, 
which might have been corrected had the author carried out 
his original purpose. Some years previous to this incident 
boone himself had reduced the principal events in his life 
to writing, but the manuscripts were lost by the overturning 
of a canoe during the excitement that followed the massacre 
of the Ramsey family in 1815; and penmanship was so labo- 
rious to him that he never had the courage to renew the work. 

During the summer of 1820 Boone suffered from a severe 
attack of fever, while visiting his daughter, Mrs. Flanders 
Callaway; but having measurably recovered, he returned to 
his home in the Femme Osage valley, where he had a relapse, 
and after a short illness of three days died on the 26th of 
September, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. He 
belonged to a long lived race of people. His brother 
George lived to be eighty-three; Samuel, another brother, died 
at the age of eighty-eight; Jonothan at eighty-six; Mrs. Wil- 
cox, a sister, at ninety-one; Mrs. Smith, another sister, at 
eighty-four, and Mrs. Grant, a third sister, at the same age. 
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The body of the venerable pioneer was dressed in his 
hunting suit and placed in the cherry-wood coffin, and the 
following day it was conveyed to the Flanders Callaway place 
near the old cemetery on the hill. News of his death had 
spread over the whole country, and nearly all the inhabitantg 
of the Boone settlement came to pay their respects. So vast 
a concourse gathered at the place that the house would not 
hold a hundredth part of them, and tne coffin was therefore 
earried to a large barn near-by, where the body lay in state 
while the people filed through the doors and looked for the 
last time on the beloved features. At the end of the ceremony 
all that was mortal of Daniel Boone was lowered into the 
grave by the side of his wife. 

Twenty-five years afterward their remains were exhumed 
and taken to Kentucky, and buried in the cemetery at Frank- 
fort. Both the cherry-wood coffin and the body of Boone 
had entirely decayed, so that the mortal part of the pioneer 
still sleeps in Missouri soil. Only a few partly decayed bones 
were taken to Kentucky. Mrs. Boone’s coffin, on the other 
hand, was still sound and whole, although she had preceded 
her husband into the shadow-land by seven years. 

The graves were not refilled, but still remain as they were 
left by the workmen in 1845, except that the rains of fifty-six 
years have washed the dirt into the excavations and partly 
filled them, and the place is rank with grass and briars. The 
old headstones that loving hands placed at the graves have 
disappeared, and nothing remains to show where Daniel Boone 
slept—and still sleeps—but a pile of loose stones. The old 
cemetery embraces a half-acre of ground, and it is a Golgotha 
of unknown and forgotten graves. Most of them were origi- 
nally marked by rough sandstones, but these have been mis- 
placed until no one ean tell which of the graves they belong 
to. Many of Missouri’s old pioneers sleep there. One of the 
stones bears the date of 1804. Some of the graves are marked 
by marble head and foot-stones, but most of these are either 
broken or removed from their original positions. Several of 
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the latter bear curious mottoes or verses, of which the follow- 
ing is an example: 


‘‘Remember me as you pass by, 
As you are now so once was I, 
As I am now so you must be— 
Prepare for death and follow me.”’ 


The sentiment, as well as the poetry, befits the place. 
The cemetery itself is a beautiful spot, sodded with bluegrass 
and shaded. by a grove of persimmon and walnut trees. From 
the top of the mound a fine view of surrounding scenery is 
obtained, including ten miles or more of the rich Missouri 
valley or ‘‘bottoms,’’ with the river itself and its restraining 
bluffs on the other side. One can readily understand how a 
lover of nature, like Boone, would select such a place for his 
final sleep. 

On a neighboring hill stands an ancient school-house, now 
more than seventy years old, and doubtless the last relic of 
its class in the north half of the State. Within this house, 
for a period of more than sixty years, the pioneer youth of 
that locality were taught the principles of knowledge; and 
several prominent citizens of Missouri look back to it as their 
alma mater. When the old house was new it stood in the 
midst of a wilderness of sugar maples and pawpaws, and on 
one occasion the boys caught a deer in the ravine at the foot 
of the hill. Another time the teacher, who had come early 
in the morning to prepare for the day’s duties, had a desperate 
fight with a wildcat which had been enticed into the house 
by the smell of the remnants of the children’s luncheons. 
The steep hill on which the house stands was a famous place 
for coasting in the winter-time, and all kinds of home-made, 
sleds and other contrivances were brought into requisition. 
One of the boys, now a leading citizen of Franklin county, 
brought a couple of coon-skins to school one day, intending 
to sell them to the neighboring store-keeper when school was 
out in the evening; but when ‘‘play-time’’ came he and his 
seat-mate used the skins as coasters, and wore all the fur off. 
in which condition they were unmarketable. For some years 
past the old school house has been used as a place to store 
farm machinery, but the classic air of its original purpose 
still lingers about it. 

WILL S. BRYAN. 




















ALBERT G. BLAKEY. 


Albert Gallatin Blakey was born in Warren county, Ken- 
tucky, near Bowling Green, in 1825. He came to Benton 
county, Missouri, with his father, James M. Blakey, in 1839. 

In 1846 he enlisted as a volunteer in the Mexican war, 
and served under Gen. Sterling Price, and re-enlisted in 1847. 
He returned to Missouri in 1849, but soon after crossed the 
plains to California. He remained in California about four 
years, and then returned to Cole Camp, Benton county, Mo. 
In 1854 at the earnest solicitation of warm personal friends, 
he became a candidate for the Legislature. He was elected 
over two older prominent citizens, and was re-elected in 1856, 

Between 1855 and 1858 there was some trouble along the 
border counties of Missouri and Kansas, and the State au- 
thorities deemed it necessary to be prepared. To this end 
Col. Blakey, as Division Inspector of the Fifth Military Dis- 
trict of Missouri, organized a militia company at Austin, 
and another at Pleasant Hill in Cass county. (1) 

In 1858 Col. Blakey was nominated by President Bu- 
chanan and confirmed as U. S. consul to Taleahuano, Chili. 
For this he received the unanimous endorsement of the Mis- 
souri Legislature and the State officers. He resigned the post 
in 1861, and then, for several years, traveled in the East, 
visiting many places of historic note, including Rome, Athens, 
Cyprus, Ephesus, Baalbac, Damascus, Palestine and Egypt. 
Returning to the United States in 1864, he lived two years 
at Boonville, and in 1867 went to Pleasant Hill, which he 
made his home until his death there on July 28, 1877, of con- 
gestion of the brain, after several weeks of intense suffering. 

In 1866 Col. Blakey bought out the Pleasant Hill Union, 
and about 1870 changed its name to the Review, and con- 
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See Missouri Historical Review, April, 1907, p. 208. 
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ducted it for several years, having Mr. Bennett as his partner 
for awhile, after which he sold it to J. F. Bennett. 

While a citizen of Pleasant Hill he was always interested 
in matters of importance to the community, and took an active 
part in its best interests. He was one of the founders of 
the Missouri Press Association, and was twice elected it 
vier president. Col. Blakey was mayor of Pleasant Hill in 
1870, 1871 and 1872. As such he served well and was popular. 

When the county judges and other county officers stole 
the railroad bonds in 1872, W. C. Briant, the sheriff, by his 
shrewd judgment, followed them to St. Louis, telegraphed 
to Col. Blakey, then at Jefferson City, who at once induced 
the Attorney General of the State to go to St. Louis and take 
steps to secure the stolen bonds. While there Col. Blakey 
saw the Governor (Brown) and urged the immediate appoint- 
ment of a county attorney to take the place of the fugitive 
attorney. 

In December, 1868, Col. Blakey was married to Miss Sue 
Tom kins, a daughter of H. A. Tompkins, of Boonville. She 
die? two years after her husband’s death. They left one son, 
Albert G. Blakey, Jr., now residing in Boonville, Mo. I knew 
Blakey well while he resided in Pleasant Hill. He was fricndly 
to all, and all were his friends. 


G. C. BROADHEAD. 















































MISSOURI MILITARY IN THE WAR OF 1812. 


The Territory of Missouri was organized in 1812, and 
there were then so few persons in the Territory, and they 
so far, by the then methods of travel, from the capital of the 
country, that we usually do not think that any of its citizens 
took part in the War of 1812. An interesting question is 
started in the following communication from the Curator of 
the State Historical and Natural History Society of Denver, 
Colorado, to the Adjutant General of Missouri, which at his 
suggestion has been referred to this Society. The matter is 
one that will be further considered by it in due time. Rev. 
Thomas Johnson Ferril, the father of Will C. Ferril, was a 
chaplain during the Civil War, and at the time of his death 
in Kansas City, was the chaplain of the G. A. R. for the 
Department of Missouri: 

His grandfather, William Ferril, was appointed chaplain 
of the Thirty-third Regiment of Missouri Militia by Governor 
Miller, July 18, 1827, at which time Mr. Ferril was a Metho- 
dist preacher at Independence, Missouri. 

Denver, Colo., May 6, 1909. 
Adjutant General, 
State of Missouri, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 
Dear Sir :— 

I was informed several years ago, that those who built 
and defended Fort Cooper, Fort Hempstead and Fort Kincaid 
in the Boone’s Lick country of the Missouri river region, 
during the War of 1812, had never been officially recognized 
by your State as a part of the volunteer or military force of 
Missouri during that war. 

In the history of Howard and Cooper counties, Missouri, 
published by the ‘‘St. Louis National Historical Company, 
1883,’’ a list of the men and their elder sons in these forts, 
may be found on pages 95, 96, 97 and 98. 

They resided in these forts, not only to protect themselves 
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and families, but also to resist the Indians, who, during that 
war, the same as in the War of the American Revolution, made 
attacks on the settlers on the frontier. A military force was 
organized in these forts, with full set of officers, Sarshall 
Cooper, who was killed, being captain. This history says that 
the ‘Company consisted of 112 men, who were able to bear 
arms. The following list comprises all the men and boys, who 
were in the different forts.’’ 

Then follows the lists in Forts Cooper, Hempstead, and 
Kincaid, to which I have referred in the pages as noted, in 
that volume. 

I have counted in this list 214 names, all of whom, it 
would seem, should be enrolled as a part of the military of 
Missouri during that war. 

In the list at Fort Cooper, I find the names of ‘‘John 
Ferrill,’’ and ‘‘Henry Ferrill.’’ This John Ferril was my 
greatgrandfather, and Henry Ferril, who later founded what 
is now the town of Miami, Saline county, Mo., was his eldest 
son. Four younger sons of John Ferril, namely, William 
Ferril, Jonathan Ferril, Jacob Ferril, and Jesse Ferril, are 
not in the published list of old Fort Cooper. This William 
Ferril, my grandfather, was then about 15 years of age, and 
was later, in the year 1827, appointed by Governor John 
Miller, as chaplain, at Independence, of the 33rd Reg’t., 3rd 
Brigade, Missouri Militia. Jonathan Ferril was among the 
early ones on the Santa Fe trail. Jacob Ferril in the early 
days, ran the ferry at ‘‘Airry Rock’’ (Arrow Rock), and 
Jesse Ferril, who later served in the Confederacy, resided 
many years in Nevada, Missouri. Elizabeth Ferril (Mrs. 
Samuel Perry), and Margaret Ferril (Mrs. James Millsaps), 
daughters of my Greatgrandfather John Ferril, are not men- 
tioned in the lists as published in that volume. 

Now, I have simply checked the Ferril family in Fort 
Cooper for historical purposes, to assist in interpreting the 
meaning of the published list of those in these old forts, during 
the War of 1812. It will be observed that four of the younger 
sons of John Ferril and his two daughters, are not given, in 
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that list, but only the eldest son, Henry Ferril, is mentioned. 
Even my grandfather, the Rev. William Ferril, although 
about fifteen years old, when in Fort Cooper, is omitted in 
the names given. 

All of this would indicate, that none of the women or 
children or small boys are included in this list, and only the 
men and elder sons, any of whom could have performed 
military duty, in an emergency, for, according to our tra- 
ditions, my grandfather, the Rev. William Ferril, then a mere 
lad, sometimes assisted in guard duty, for even boys of fifteen, 
in those days, were handy with the rifle. 

Should it be necessary to check the list for others, as I 
have for the Ferril family, I predict, you would come to the 
same conclusion—that all the names published in this history 
as inmates of these forts, were of an age which would permit 
military service, and that they should be enrolled as a part 
of the Missouri force of the War of 1812. 

Those who erected and defended these forts were too far 
away in the American wilderness for either national or terri- 
torial aid to come to their assistance, for even at that time 
St. Louis was a village town. Alone and unaided they guarded 
and protected the frontier of the Missouri river region, except 
some minor forts that may be added to this list. 

If enrolled as a part of the military force of Missouri, 
and thus given recognition as they should, it may be that 
their descendants would be eligible to membership in some of 
the patriotic societies founded on services in that war, such 
as the Society of the War of 1812, the United States Daughters 
of 1812, ete. In the older States of the East and South, many 
companies and organizations which performed at least not 
more service in the War of the American Revolution than 
these in Missouri during the War of 1812, have been given 
official recognition by their respective States, and properly 
enrolled as a part of the military force of the Revolution, as 
minutemen, militia, volunteers, ete. 

I have recently read with interest that the Missouri State 
Senate has passed a bill making an appropriation to mark 
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the Santa Fe Trail in that State. It is to be hoped that if 
not already, it will soon meet with favorable consideration in 
the House. Through legislative appropriations in Kansas, my 
native State, and Colorado, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution have marked the Santa Fe Trail in these two 
States. Give the D. A. R.’s of Missouri a helping hand in 
putting through a liberal appropriation to continue the mark- 
ing of this trail into Howard county, where it had its origin 
at Franklin, near these old forts to which I have made 
reference. 

How appropriate it would be at this time for Missouri to 
enroll these, as I have suggested, as a part of the Missouri 
military of the War of 1812, for it was where they fought and 
defended the wilderness in that war that the historic Santa 
Fe Trail, a little later, had its origin. 

Why not place markers at Fort Cooper, Fort Kincaid, 
Fort Hempstead, and it may be also at Fort Cole, Fort Head, 
and other such points. 

How interesting also it would be if this enrollment could 
be made and the Santa Fe Trail marked to its origin in Mis- 
souri, to have a reunion of the descendants of those who built 
and defended these old forts, when the final markers are 
placed, for it will soon be the centennial of the War of 1812. 

If as Adjutant General, you have not the authority to 
make this enrollment, the Missouri Legislature, now in session, 
could, by resolution or some other enactment, authorize you 
to perform such an act, 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) WILL C. FERRIL, 
Curator State Historical and Natural History Society, Denver, 
Colorado. 
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SESSIONS OF THE MISSOURI LEGISLATURE. 


Compiled by F. A. Sampson. 


Ist Gen. Assy., regular Sess., 1820, Sept. 18-Dec. 12, 1820. 
Called Sess., 1821, June 4-June 26, 1821. 
2d ealled Sess., 1821, Nov. 5-Jan. —. 1822. 

2d G. A., regular Sess., 1822, Nov. 4-Dee. 17, 1822. 

3d G. A., regular Sess., 1824, Nov. 15-Feb. 21, 1825. 
Called Sess., 1826, Jan. 19-Jan. 21, 1826. 

4th G. A., regular Sess., 1826, Nov. 20-Jan. 3, 1827. 

Sth G. A., regular Sess., 1828, Nov. 17-Jan. 23, 1829. 

6th G. A., regular Sess., 1830, Nov. 15-Jan. 19, 1831. 

7th G. A., regular Sess., 1832, Nov. 19-Feb. 14, 1833. 

8th G. A., regular Sess., 1834, Nov. 17-Mch. 21, 1835. 

9th G. A., regular Sess., 1836, Nov. 21-Feb. 6, 1837. 

10th G. A., regular Sess., 1838, Nov. 19-Feb. 13, 1839. 

llth G. A., regular Sess., 1840, Nov. 16-Feb. 16, 1841. 

12th G. A., regular Sess., 1842, Nov. 21-Feb. 28, 1843. 

13th G. A., regular Sess., 1844, Nov. 18-Mch. 28, 1845. 

14th G. A., regular Sess., 1846, Nov. 16-Feb. 16, 1847. 

15th G. A., regular Sess., 1848, Dee. 25-Mch. 12, 1849. 

16th G. A., regular Sess., 1850, Dee. 30-Mch. 3, 1851. 

17th G. A., called Sess., 1852, Aug. 30-Dec. 20, 1852. 
Regular Sess., 1852, Dee. 27-Feb. 24, 1853. 

18th G. A., regular Sess., 1854, Dee. 25-Mch. 5, 1855. 
Adjourned Sess., 1855, Nov. 5-Dec. 13, 1855. 

19th G. A., regular Sess., 1856, Dee. 29-Mch. 4, 1857. 
Adjourned Sess., 1857, Oct. 19-Nov. 23, 1857. 

20th G. A., regular Sess., 1858, Dec. 27-Mch. 14, 1859. 
Adjourned Sess., 1859, Nov. 28-Jan. 16, 1860. 
Called Sess., 1860, Feb. 27-Mch. 30, 1860. 

21st G. A., regular Sess., 1860, Dec. 31-Mch. 28, 1861. 
Called Sess., 1861, May 2-May 15, 1861. 

22d G. A., regular Sess., 1862, Dec. 29-Mch. 23, 1863. 
Adjourned Sess., 1863, Nov. 10-Feb. 16, 1864. 
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23d G. A., regular Sess., 1864, Dec. 26-Feb. 20, 186%. 
Adjourned Sess., 1865, Nov. 1-Mch. 17, 1866. 

24th G. A., regular Sess., 1867, Jan. 2-Mch. 13, 1867. 
Adjourned Sess., 1868, Jan. 7-Mch. 26, 1868. 

25th G. A., regular Sess., 1869, Jan. 6-Mch. 4, 1869. 
Adjourned Sess., 1870, Jan. 5-Mch. 25, 1870. 

26th G. A., regular Sess., 1871, Jan. 4-Mch. 18, 1871. 
Adjourned Sess., 1871, Dee. 6-Apr. 1, 1872. 
Called Sess., 1872, June 19-June 24, 1872. 
Called Sess., 1872, June 24-June 27, 1872. 

27th G. A., regular Sess., 1873, Jan. 1-Mch. 24, 1873. 
Adjourned Sess., 1874, Jan. 7-Mch. 30, 1874. 

28th G. A., regular Sess., 1875, Jan. 6-Mch. 29, 1875. 
Called Sess., 1875, Meh. 29-Apr. 1, 1875. 

29th G. A., regular Sess., 1877, Jan. 3-Apr. 30, 1877. 

30th G. A., regular Sess., 1879, Jan. 8-May 20, 1879. 

31st G. A., regular Sess., 1881, Jan. 5-Mch. 28, 1881. 
Called Sess., 1882, Apr. 19-May 5, 1882. 

32d G. A., regular Sess., 1883, Jan. 3-Apr. 2, 1883. 

33d G. A., regular Sess., 1885, Jan. 7-Mch. 25, 1885. 

34th G. A., regular Sess., 1887, Jan. 5-Mch. 21, 1887. 
Called Sess., 1887, May 11-July 2, 1887. 

35th G. A., regular Sess., 1889, Jan. 2-May 24, 1889. 

36th G. A., regular Sess., 1891, Jan. 7-Mch. 24, 1891. 
Called Sess., 1892, Feb. 17-Mch. 24, 1892. 

37th G. A., regular Sess., 1893, Jan. 4-Mch. 23, 1893. 

38th G. A., regular Sess., 1895, Jan. 2-Mch. 23, 1895. 
Called Sess., 1895, Apr. 23-May 25, 1895. 

39th G. A., regular Sess., 1897, Jan. 6-Mch. 22, 1897. 

40th G. A., regular Sess., 1899, Jan. 4-May 22, 1899. 

41st G. A., regular Sess., 1901, Jan. 2-Mch. 18, 1901. 

42d G. A., regular Sess., 1903, Jan. 7-Mch. 23, 1903. 

43d G. A., regular Sess., 1905, Jan. 4-Mch. 18, 1905. 

44th G. A., regular Sess., 1907, Jan. 2-Mch. 16, 1907. 
Called Sess., 1907, Apr. 9-May 13, 1907. 

45th G. A., regular Sess., 1909, Jan. 6-May 17, 1909. 
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NOTES. 


The State Historical Society has more than ten thousand 
five hundred publications of the bills introduced into the 
General Assembly of Missouri in the last twenty-two years. 
During the last General Assembly more than one member 
applied to it for copies of bills acted upon by the General 
Assembly years ago. 

In a letter to the editor, Mr. H. Calkins, of the Pacific 
Transcript, following some very complimentary words, says: 
‘*T have always admired Daniel Boone. If I ever saw any 
explanation or reason for his burial place, it was previous tu 
my taking the interest in him that I have in my mature years. 
His remains were taken to Kentucky probably because those 
of his wife were before, but why were hers? Old Dr. Gris- 
wold, who died at New Haven, in this county, related to me 
all the incidents of the committee from Kentucky coming to 
exhume the remains of both Boone and his wife, and to take 
them back to the State he had reclaimed from the wilderness 
and savagery, and then dispossessed him of every inch of its 
surface. The doctor said they came quietly and went to 
digging. His father then owned the farm containing the 
cemetery, and he stopped their work until all of the Boone 
relatives that could be gotten together had congregated there 
and heard the story of the Kentuckyans and agreed to the 
proposition of removal. Low strange it seems that a man 
who reclaimed so much of our territory for civilization should 
die possessed not of an acre of land and with very few 
dollars for his life’s work.’’ 

In the same letter, Mr. Calkins, referring to a paper by 
Col. Montgomery Lewis, heretofore published in the Review, 
tells of the family of that name now living in St. Louis 
county, at Crescent, ‘‘where their ancestor settled very soon 
after that renowned exploration to the Pacific was made. One 
of the older generation of brothers was a member of the Legis- 
lature, and was on the train which went through the Gascon- 
ade bridge. A younger brother, who was with him, and went 
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through the bridge with the train, is still living, the Hon. 
M. D. Lewis, of Crescent. He has had a law office in St. Louis 
upwards of sixty years. I have more than once seen the death 
notice of ‘the last survivor of the Gasconade Bridge disaster.’ 
] have no doubt Mr. Lewis is now the sole person able to relate 
personal recollections of that affair.’’ 

[The Gasconade bridge disaster above referred to oc- 
eurred November 1, 1855, at the time of the celebration of the 
opening of the Missouri Pacific Railroad to Jefferson City. 
An excursion train of fourteen cars was run from St. Louis, 
containing the railway officials, the mayor and city council 
of St. Louis, two military companies and many prominent 
people of the city. The bridge gave way and the engine 
with all but one of the cars fell to the water, thirty feet below. 
Among the killed were Thomas O’Sullivan, chief engineer of 
the Pacific Railroad; Rev. Dr. Bullard, pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church; Mann Butler, the Kentucky historian, 
Henry Chouteau, and others, in all twenty-eight persons, and 
more than thirty were seriously injured.—Editor. ] 

Martin J. Hubble, a member of this society, an old resi- 
dent of Springfield, Missouri, and much interested in early 
Missouri history, in a late letter says: ‘‘At that time (1840) 
my father, Dr. John Hubble, lived in Van Buren county, near 
where Sugar creek empties into Grand river. He had settled 
in Boone county in 1832, moved to Saline county in 1836, and 
to Van Buren county in 1837. On the south side of Grand 
river, in what is now Bates county, then called the ‘‘Red Dirt 
Country,’’ because of the color of the soil, there stood three 
mounds rising up in the prairie, the north and south ones 
round, and the middle one elongated. On the summit of the 
north one was a pile of limestone rocks, circular in form and 
higher than my father’s head while on his horse, and he was 
over six feet high and rode a large horse. The apex of the 
stonework was a large triangular shaped stone about a foot 
at the base and two or three inches at the apex. My father 
took me to see it, and told me he expected I would live to 
know of revelations about these mounds, which would be 
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investigated some day by men whose education and training 
would fit them for unraveling the secrets hid in them. I 
have not been there since 1847, but the mounds, although in 
cultivated fields, must yet be prominent, though the stones 
have probably all been used in foundations of buildings. I 
have seen many of the famous mounds of Missouri and Illi- 
nois, but none that I thought more interesting than these. 
Has any one ever investigated and described these mounds?’’ 
Near this place Mr. Hubble saw in 1844 a drove of elk feeding 
upon the prairie grass, a sight probably not visible there at 
a much later time. 

Mormons in Missouri. The July number of the ‘‘Journal 
of History,’’ published by the Reorganized Church of Jesus 
thrist of Latter Day Saints at Lamoni, Iowa, has a paper on 
‘‘Causes of Trouble in Jackson County, Missouri, in 1833,’’ 
by H. C. S., these being the initials of Heman C. Smith, one 
«ft the editors of the Journal. He shows that the yuestion of 
polygamy did not have anything to do in causing the troubles, 
but that the reasons given at the time were that the Mormons 
were believed to be religiously fanatical, and that their in- 
fluence upon the slaves was feared. In showing the latter 
point many quotations are made from a paper by George W. 
Martin, secretary of the State Historical Society of Kansas, 
published in the tenth volume of the Kansas Historical Collec- 
tions. His paper is therefore one dealing largely with the 
troubles between Missouri and Kansas, as well as between 
citizens of Missouri and the Mormons. 

The Missouri Intelligencer of January 25, 1826, had notice 
of the assembling of the General Assembly of Missouri on 
the 19th of the month. The next number of the paper con- 
tained the full text of a law which had been approved by 
the Governor two days later and on the third day the Legisla- 
ture adjourned. That was working more rapidly than the 
modern legislator does. 











BOOK NOTICES 


Laws of Missouri passed by the 45th General Assembly, 
1909. Jefferson City, n. d. 923, lix. p. 

Heretofore the general laws passed at a revising session 
have not been published as the laws of such session, but have 
been incorporated in the revised statutes. The copies above 
named are bound in art canvass with a plain, distinct biader’s 
title, while those heretofore sent out by the State, like the 
Journals and appendixes of the General Assenbly have never 
been to the credit of the State. 

Second annual report of the Missouri State Board of Horti- 
culture, proceedings of June, 1908, and January, 1909, W. L. 
Howard, secretary. Jefferson City. n. d. 324, vii p., 46 pls., 
vi port. 

If any horticulturist is not able to attend the institute 
meetings of the Board, he can in this report have the papers 
presented at such meetings, and it is a wonder how any one 
ean pretend to be a fruit grower without being anxious tu 
get such reports as the above. 

The Machinations of the American Medical Association. 
An exposure and a warning by Henry R. Strong. St. Louis. 
The National Druggist, 1909. 131 p., 25 cents. 

This is a very vigorous showing on behalf of the drug 
trade of the efforts of the A. M. A. to control everything 
relating to medicine, through the control of the State exam- 
ining boards, and State boards of health. 

The Transitional Period, 1788-1789, in the Government of 
the United States, by Frank Fletcher Stephens, Ph. M., Ph. D. 

The above historical paper of 126 pages, by an instructor 
in American history in the University of Missouri, is pub- 
lished as No. 4, of Vol. II, of the Social Science Series of the 
University of Missouri Studies. 

Thirty-third annual report of the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners of the State of Missouri year ending, June 30, 
1908. Jno. A. Knott, Chairman, Frank A. Wightman, H. R. 
Oglesby, Commissioners. T. M. Brodbury, Secretary. Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 1909. 
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This is a work of nearly eight hundred pages with almost 
everything of the year about railroads that any person would 
want to know, and including an hundred and fifty pages of 
Missouri railroad law. There are twenty-four maps of differ- 
ent railroad companies, showing the stations of such roads in 
Missouri, and other data about them. 

A Thrilling Record: Founded on facts and observations, 
obtained during ten days experience with Colonel William T. 
Anderson (the notorious guerrilla chieftain), by Sergeant 
Thos. M. Goodman, the only survivor of the inhuman massa- 
cre at Centralia, Mo., September 27, 1864; and an eye-witness 
of the brutal and barbarous treatment by the guerrillas of 
the dead, wounded, and captured of Major Johnson’s com- 
mand. Edited and prepared for the press by Capt. Harry 
A. Houston. Des Moines, Iowa, 1868. 

This rare Missouri Civil War item was presented to the 
society by Mrs. L. B. Goodman, of Hawleyville, Iowa, a sister- 
in-law of the author, who has been dead for several years. 

History of the United States Cavalry, from the formation 
of the Federal Government to the 1st of June, 1863. By 
Albert G. Brackett, late chief of cavalry of the Department 
of Missouri. New York, Harper & Bros., 1865. 

This work, lately obtained by the society, has an account 
of the organization of the lst Regiment Dragoons at Jefferson 
Barracks in 1832, and of Doniphan’s March. It also has ac- 
counts of the Cavalry at Wilson’s Creek and various other 
Missouri engagements of the Civil War. 

Kinderhook Faunal Studies—V, the fauna of the Fern 
Glen formation, by Prof Stuart Weller. Bulletin of the Geo- 
graphical Society of America, Vol. 20, pp. 265-332, pls. 10-15. 

Prof. Weller of Chicago University has heretofore pub- 
lished papers on four localities of the Kinderhook, two of 
which were in Missouri. Fern Glen of this paper is on the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad twenty miles west of St. Louis. Con- 
siderable collections of fossils have been made at that place, 
and this paper figures and describes sixty-two species that 
have been collected there, thirty-two of which are new. 
Nineteen specimens from the collection of F. A. Sampson are 
figured on the plates, and three species were named in his 
honor. 

















NECROLOGY. 


Rev. James McDonald Chaney, for more than a half 
eentury a member of Lafayette Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church, died at his home in Independence, September 18, 
1909. He was born near Salem, Ohio, March 18, 1831, and 
after graduating at Princeton Theological Seminary he came 
to Lexington, Missouri, as president of the Elizabeth Aull 
Seminary, and afterwards was president of the Kansas City 
Ladies’ College at Independence. He has preached regularly 
at Lamonte, Hughesville, Pleasant Hill, Corder and Alma. 
Rev. Chaney was the author of two books, ‘‘ William, the 
Baptist.’’ which was first published in 1877, and of which 
the society has a copy of the twelfth edition; and ‘‘ Agnes, 
Daughter of William the Baptist, or the Young Theologian,’’ 
which the society has also. 

Rev. Father James J. Conway, dean of philosophy, sci- 
ence and ethics in St. Louis University, died July 11, 1909, at 
St. John’s Hospital in St. Louis at the age of 55 years. He 
was prominent as a preacher, teacher and author, two of his 
works being in the Historical Society’s library, ‘‘The Begin- 
nings of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis,’’ and ‘‘Historical Sketch of the Chureh and Parish of 
St. Charles Borromeo.’’ ; 

Dr. Willis Percival King was born in Macon county, 
Missouri, December 21, 1839, commenced the study of medi- 
cine in Pettis county, Missouri, in 1862, and graduated from 
the St. Louis Medical College in 1866. In 1885 he was ap- 
pointed assistant chief surgeon of the Missouri Pacific Hos- 
pital at Sedalia, and afterwards was moved with the hospital 
to Kansas City. From 1894 to 1898 he was secretary of the 
State Board of Health. His ‘‘Stories of a Country Doctor’’ 
went through four editions; ‘‘Perjury for Pay’’ was pub- 
lished in 1906, and medical papers by him were published in 
the medical journals, and in the Transactions of the Missouri 
Medical Association. He died at Kansas City, July 12, 1909, 
and was buried at Sedalia. 

Hon. Thomas Essex was a member of the Senate in the 
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25th, 26th, and 27th General Assemblies, 1869-1875, and was 
president pro tem-of the latter. Later he was for twenty 
years General Land Commissioner of the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road, with his headquarters in Little Rock. For the last ten 
years he has resided in St. Louis with a brother-in-law, where 
on July 19,1909, he fell, probably from an attack of vertigo, 
striking his head upon stone steps, which caused his death 
a half hour later. He was 72 years old. 

James Calvin Evans, the father of Paul Evans director 
of the Fruit Experiment Station at Mountain Grove, and for 
thirty-five years president of the State Horticultural Society 
ef Missouri, died July 10, 1909, in a hospital in Kansas City 
close to the spot where he was born, April 25, 1833. Mr. 
Evans moved to Clay county, Missouri, in 1861, and acquired 
a farm of 250 acres two miles north of Harlem, now known 
as North Summit Farm, situated on the bluffs commanding a 
fine view of the Missouri bottom and surrounding country. Mr. 
Evans was one of the founders of the Olden Fruit Farm in 
Howell county. He was prominent in farming and in horti- 
eultural matters, and a frequent contributor to publications 
on those subjects. 

Maj. Sam Keller was one of the best known newspaper 
men in the State. He ran newspapers at Leavenworth, Kansas, 
fiebanon and Richland, and since 1901 has been the Globe 
Democrat correspondent at Jefferson City. He was a candi- 
date for presidential elector for the Eighth Congressional 
district last year. He died at Jefferson City, August 23, 1909: 

Alexander Hale Smith, the fourth son of Joseph Smith, 
the martyred prophet of the Mormen Church, was born at 
the town of Far West, Missouri, June 2, 1838. He was.a 
brother of Joseph Smith of Independence, Missouri, the head 
of the Reorganized Church of Latter Day Saints, and he held 
the position of Presiding Patriarch. He had traveled exten- 
sively in this and foreign countries, doing missionary work. 
In 1891 he moved from Independence to Lamoni, Iowa, where 
he has since resided. He died suddenly August 12, 1909, at 


Nauvoo, Illinois, in the house which was once the home of his 
parents. 
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MISSOURI SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF HISTORY AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


H. R. Tucker, St. Louis, President. 
J. L: Shouse, Kansas City, Eugene Fair, Kirksville, 
Vice President. Secretary-Treasurer. 

N. M. Trenholme, Columbia, Editor. 


We are glad to present in this issue a paper by Professor 
E. M. Violette of the Kirksville Normal School dealing with 
important questions of methods and presentation in history 
teaching. A paper of this character cannot but be of great 
interest and value to teachers who are beginning their year’s 
work in history courses, and it is hoped that all members of 
the society will read and profit by his discussion of ‘‘Setting 
the Problem.”’ 

Setting the Problem. 

(President’s address before the Missouri Society of 
Teachers of History and Government at the May, 1909, 
meeting. ) 

The reasons for my appearance on this program are 
threefold. In the first place, I have met with an unusual 
number of disappointments in making up the program. Not- 
withstanding the fact that I began early to arrange for it. 
I was unfortunate in soliciting the help of those who for 
various reasons could not respond. Much time was thus cor- 
sumed, and when at last I felt that it was too late to continue 
the search for others to go on the program, I got the consent 
of myself to do duty by way of filling in. In the second place, 
[ feel that the office of president of this society ought to eritail 
the duty of preparing an address of some sort for the annual 
meeting, and I am willing to make an attempt at establishing 
a precedent. Perhaps if the idea suggests itself as a good” 
one, the constitution may be amended so as to imposé” this’ 
duty upon the president and thus relieve him of any embar- 
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rassment he may have in putting himself upon the program. 
In the third place, I feel that I Wave a subject which is of 
some importance in the teaching of history. Whether I have 
anything of real value to say, I shall leave you to judge. 

This closes the first year of our society’s work. As yet 
very little has been accomplished outside of hoiding a very 
successful mid-year meeting at Kansas City during the Christ- 
mas holidays in connection with the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. But there is much more for us to do as an organization 
than to arrange for two programs a year and meet and discuss 
the papers read, greet old acquaintances and make new ones. 
A year ago a committee was appointed to report on the ad- 
visability of making some investigation concerning the teach- 
ing of history in our high schools, and at the Christmas meet- 
ing another committee was appointed to make some report on 
the teaching of history in elementary schools. Both committees 
are ready to report at this meeting, and I am sure there will be 
suggested in these reports some things that may be very 
profitably undertaken by this society. While the holding of 
one or two meetings a year would justify the maintenance 
of our society, yet I feel that we shall neglect a great oppor- 
tunity if we do not inaugurate some specific work which shall 
be carried on consecutively aside from our meetings. 

The main work of this society must be, for a long time 
at least, pedagogical in character. Its programs must deal 
largely with questions pertaining to the teaching of history 
and kindred subjects. One or two papers which embody the 
results of some special research in historical subjects, should 
be presented at the annual meeting, and perhaps the mid-year 
program should include occasionally one or two such papers. 
But the stress should always be put upon the pedagogy of 
history. 

That we shall be justified in doing this ean be very easily 
established. Of all subjects in our school curricula today. 
history is the least developed, excepting possibly literature. 
The educational doctrine of mathematics, the sciences, and 
the languages has been well worked out, or, to say the least, 
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has been worked out in better shape than the pedagogy of 
history and literature. Mathematicians, scientists, and lin- 
guists are fairly well agreed as to how their subjects shou!d 
be. taught and their agreement has met with the approval of 
the teachers of theoretical pedagogy. But the teachers of 
history and literature are yet unagreed among themselves as 
to what are the best methods of teaching their subjects. They 
are trying various methods and are still reaching different 
conclusions, though it appears to me that some approach 
towards an agreement is being made on some points. It is 
therefore the unfinished condition of this phase of our field 
of labor that in my opinion justifies, if it does not demand, 
that for some time to come the special object in our meetings 
and in our other endeavors will be to work upon questions 
which are largely pedagogical in character. From the dis- 
cussions and investigations that we carry on there should 
come a body of doctrine which should wield a marked influ- 
ence upon our profession in this State. Is it too much to 
hope that in the near future this organization shall undertake 
to set forth in some formal manner the ideas it has worked 
out, and offer them as its contribution to the profession? For 
one I shall be very glad to support such an effort, and I shall 
not feel that we are doing what we ought to be doing unless 
we undertake something like this. 

In view of this idea I wish to direct your attention to 
one phase of the pedagogy of history and ask for your sever- 
est criticisms. I have called it ‘‘Setting the Problem.’’ By 
that I mean the setting forth by the teacher the task or the 
tasks which the student under his direction is to undertake. 

Two remarks served to call my attention in a special 
manner to this subject. The first was made in the course of 
a discussion in a meeting of the faculty to which I belong, 
to the effect that the failure of the teacher to set the problem 
before his students, it mattered not what the subject may be, 
was to entail a great waste of energy on the part of the stu- 
dents. Failing to set the problem properly, the teacher leaves 
the students to struggle aimlessly; the latter do not know 
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what is expected of them and usually spend much of their 
energy without results, and hence become discouraged. The 
second remark was made by a high school student to his 
history teacher in answer to the inquiry why he did not work 
at his history lesson with the same enthusiasm and spirit that 
he did at his mathematics lesson. The student replied that 
the mathematics lesson was something definite so that he 
knew when he had finished it, while the history lesson .was 
indefinite in content if not in form, so that he never knew 
when it was finished. If the assigned work were so many 
pages in a given book, the pages might be read and yet he 
would not be sure that he had gotten out of them what he 
was expected to get; if the assigned work were not so specific 
as to the number of pages in the book to be consulted, then 
the indefiniteness was many times multiplied. 

At first glance it would appear as though the young man’s 
contention that a task in mathematics is more definite than. in 
history, has some foundation of truth. But doubtless the 
difficulty lay not so much in the actual difference between the 
fundamental principles underlying the tasks in mathematics 
and history as in the manner in which those tasks were pre- 
sented to him. Experience proves that it is easier to present 
the tasks in mathematics than in history. in fact the teacher 
in mathematics may go so far as to assign a given number 
of problems without a word of explanation or direction apd 
come nearer being assured that the student will know what 
to do, than will the history teacher who in a similar manner 
assigns the next chapter or so many pages. The more com- 
prehensive character of the problems in history over those in 
mathematics makes the setting of the former more difficult 
than the latter, but I am convinced that the tasks in both 
may be presented with at least approximately the same 
definiteness, and it is in support of this idea that I present 
the following remarks. 

I would divide the problems in history which the student 
is asked to solve into two large groups: First, those which 
are to be solved in regular class work; second, those which 
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are to be solved outside of class work. The first group is 
made up of all those questions and topics to which the entire 
class is directed and upon which teacher and pupils put a 
common effort; the second group is made up of those questions 
and topics which are assigned to the stndents for special ‘in- 
vestigation, the results of which may or may not be brought 
before the class. The first group pertains to regular class 
work from day to day; the second largely to theme or thesis 
writing. In discussing these two groups I shall spend more 
of my time upon the first, and in presenting what T have to 
say I wish to draw upon my experience in teaching to illustrat» 
the points I shall try to make. 

In the first group of problems in the study of history, as 
just outlined, that is in those presented to the whole class 
to undertake to solve, I distinguish three different kinds. 

The first are those which are to be solved at the next 
meeting of the class. It is this kind of problems that make 
up the bulk of our history study in our school work. The 
question at once arises how may these problems which come 
up for daily consideration be best put before the students. 
I do not wish to commit myself as favoring only one method, 
but I do wish to express my emphatic disapproval of that 
way of assigning the work for the next day in a hurried, 
haphazard fashion as the class is passing out, yelling to them, 
as one teacher has put it, to take the next twenty pages or 
make a study of the Imperial Government of Charles the 
Great, and then expect them to come back the next day and be 
prepared to discuss things they had never dreamed about. 
Students are not expected to be mind readers, though they 
are sometimes treated in the assignment of lessons as though 
they were endowed with the faculty of knowing what is in 
the mind of the teacher; they are entitled to know in advance 
something as to what they are expected to do when they come 
to do a certain piece of work. 

On the other hand the students are entitled to do their 
own thinking. It is just as bad for the teacher to go to the 
other extreme, and, instead of leaving the students unin- 
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formed as to what they shall do, present so complete a synop- 
sis of the new work that all they will need to do is to appear 
and ring the changes on that synopsis and give a little ad- 
ditional information which they had gathered from the as- 
signed reading. 

The question is how much the teacher should do in the 
assigning of work. It is evident that when he does too much 
he deadens the work just as much as when he does too little. 
In fact I am inclined to think that he deadens it more by doing 
too much than by doing too little. The element of uncertainty 
as to outcome of the investigation will likely lend an interest 
a litttle more readily than that of dead sure certainty as to 
what it will be. To say the least, the teacher should suggest 
by way of an outline of some sort the topics or subjects that 
will come up in the next day’s work. Occasionally a word of 
explanation should be given here and there so that the stu- 
dents may know in advance how to proceed, but the explana- 
tions should never be more than hints or suggestions unless 
there is no available material which the students may use 
themselves. The aim should be to have them get at the thought 
of the authors they follow, and they should be given an oppor- 
tunity of getting that largely for themselves. 

Not only are the students entitled in advance to some idea 
as to what they are expected to do, but they are also entitled 
under ordinary circumstances to specific references to those 
books which will give them the information they are expected 
to get. Some one may immediately arise and say this is the 
‘*spoon and dish’’ method. In reply I would say that I would 
prefer it many times for all occasions to that method by which 
a student is regularly referred on a given subject to a long 
list of works with no direction as to what portions to use or 
how to use them. There are times when the student may be 
wisely thrown on his own resources and given a chance tu 
work out his subject for himself without direction as to what 
he should look for and where he should get it; but this can 
not be made a regular rule if there is to be any class progress. 
If left at every assignment of work to hunt up his own ma- 
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terial and arrange it for use, the student may lose much 
valuable time which may rightly belong to other subjects. 
It is all very easy to say to him that two or three days will 
be spent on the Athenian Constitution and the material will 
be found in Grote’s Greece or some other voluminous work, 
but it is not likely good results will follow, especially if the 
student is a beginner. It would doubtless be better to follow 
some good manual and then develop some phase or phases 
of the subject by way of specific references to those works 
that may be really helpful. In this connection it might be 
said that the successful teacher will be careful to select only 
those references that the student can readily use. The teacher 
should keep in mind the body of knowledge which the student 
has already acquired upon a given subject, and be sure to 
suit his assignment of reading according to the student’s 
state of advancement. To assign Stubbs, for example, to a 
high school student is to commit, ordinarily, great folly—it 
is frequently as great a mistake to assign it to freshmen and 
sophomores in college. 

But enough of this. The point I am trying to make clear 
is that the teacher should be sure to make definite announce- 
ments as to what he expects his students to do from day to 
day, and under ordinary circumstances give them specific di- 
rections as to just where they will be able to find what is 
expected of them. 

The second kind of problem which is to be attacked by 
the whole class is one which cannot be fully solved until after 
some days of study have been given to the subject out of 
which the problems arise. This sort of problem arises in con- 
nection with the study of institutional development and of 
great movements in history. As the study of these matters 
progresses, certain questions come up to which attention should 
be called and out of which certain problems should be formed; 
and by the time the study has been closed the student should 
be prepared to discuss the questions that have been raised, in 
other words solve the problems that have been formulated. 

For example, I have found that the study of the Thirty 
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Years’ War has been best undertaken by the class, even in 
courses of college rank, by having the students read and 
discuss at the first meeting of the class after the subject has 
been taken up, some short account of the whole war. In this 
survey of the whole matter the attempt has been made to 
call attention to those facts or phases which are to receive 
further development, and to set forth the various problems 
that are to be solved. In the general survey it is learned that 
the dissatisfaction of the Treaty of Augsburg was one of the 
chief causes of the war. This is then taken as one of th> 
problems, and the students are asked to find out why dissatis- 
faction had arisen. Other matters connected with the war are 
treated in the same manner. 

The Reformation presents many different problems, among 
which is the part taken by the rulers of the different countries 
in this movement. If the students are asked at the time thev 
study of the Reformation is taken up, to keep this question in 
mind and prepare themselves to compare the attitude of the 
different rulers towards the movement when the proper time 
comes they will have had time to gather up the material as 
they go along and construct a body of knowledge somewhat 
their own. 

In this way the teacher may frequently set various prob- 
lems to which no direct solution may be found in the books 
of reference, but which may be answered by the students ~in 
their own way after they have had some time in which to 
think them over. The exhilaration which comes from this 
kind of work is similar to that which comes to students in 
chemistry or physics who have been working for some time 
upon an experiment, uncertain as to how it will turn out, 
and yet interested to the very last in what the end may be. 

In dealing with this sort of a problem which requires 
several sessions of the class and several assignments before 
it ean be solved, there are many ways in which it ean be pre- 
sented. When it has to do with the evolution of an institution 
or the development of a movement the method will ordinarily 
be to trace the evolution or development from the beginning. 
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But in some of my work I have found it interesting and 
profitable to reverse the order. For example, I have found 
some measure of success and satisfaction in working back to 
the origins of feudalism from the fully developed feudal insti- 
tutions. I hold that no one can well understand the feudal 
system without knowing something of its origins. I have 
found that the easiest method has been to have the students 
study the institutions of feudalism in their fully developed 
form and then gradually trace them back to their origins. 

Other illustrations might be offered on the point I am 
trying to make, but these are perhaps. sufficient. 

The third kind of problem which the entire elass is to 
be equally interested in solving, is one which requires several 
months’ work, during which time many other subjects. having 
no direct bearing upon it may perhaps be introduced, and yet 
from time to time steps will be taken towards its solution. 
I ean best illustrate this kind of problem by the way the de- 
velopment of the Papacy may be traced. I have found a 
lamentable amount of ignorance concerning the Pope and the 
Catholic Church at the present time on the part of the stu- 
dents who come to study of Medieval and Modern History. 
This is frequently true even of those who take up the college 
course on this subject. It is generally known that there is 
a Pope, that he lives in Rome, and that he is elected by a 
College of Cardinals. But as to the duties of the Pope, the 
relations of Pope and Cardinals, the functions of Archbishops 
and Bishops, and matters of that sort, there is generally noth- 
ing known. Inasmuch as the study of Medieval and Modern 
History involves much consideration of the Church, I take it 
that the course will ultimately bring the student to know 
something definite about the condition of the Church and the 
Papacy at the present time. Here is therefore a most exeel- 
lent opportunity for placing before the class early in the 
course a problem which can not be fully solved until the 
course is about closed. In my own work I have found that 
it is advantageous to assign for special study the organization 
of the Roman Catholic Church as it is today just before taking 
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the study of the beginnings of the Church. This study of the 
present organization of the Church sets the problem in the 
history of the Church which the student is to keep before 
him all during the course—‘‘ How did the Church become what 
it is now?’’ Knowing in advance of any study of Church 
history the Pope is at present the acknowledged infallible 
head of the Catholic Church, that he is elected by a body of 
men called the College of Cardinals, that he has absolute 
control in ecclesiastical and doctrinal matters, and that he has 
a great array of officials under his control, the student is 
therefore able to begin the task of tracing the steps by which 
he ascends to this exalted position. While tracing these steps 
the student’s attention is often directed to many other things; 
but from time to time the development of the Papacy 
will come up for consideration and every effort should 
be made to have it understood that each step 
in that development is bringing the student 
just that much nearer to the present condition of the Papacy. 
Such a problem as this serves to keep the final end in view 
for a long time, and at the same time offers an opportunity 
to go back and review the stages in the development that have 
already been traced. This can be kept up until the end has 
been reached. 

Other subjects may be dealt with in the same manner as 
the Papacy, and out of them many interesting and helpful 
problems may be formulated. 

This brings me to the end of what I have to say on the 
first group of problems in history work—those presented to 
the whole class. Just a word or two on the second group— 
those which are assigned to students for special investigation, 
the results of which may or may not be brought before the 
whole class. 

I have stressed the advisability of specific references in 
dealing with the problems of the first group. But I do not 
wish to leave the impression that I would never leave the 
student to his own devices. I have already said there are 
times in regular class work when the student should be giveu 
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an opportunity to hunt up his own material, but I would not 
eonfine this method of procedure to occasional opportunities 
in ordinary class work. Aside from the problems which come 
before the entire class there are those which can be assigned 
to individual members and upon which special reports are to 
be made. These reports may be written or oral. Oral re- 
ports will ordinarily be before the class, but written reports 
which may be short papers or more formidable theses, may or 
may not be submitted to the class. In these exercises the 
student should be left very largely to himself after he has had 
the character of the work already explained to him. He should 
be required to find his own material, though doubtless it would 
be fair to him if the teacher would designate one or two books 
that would give him a start in his task; and perhaps it would 
be well for the teacher to cite him to those books he has over- 
looked or failed to find after he has made some considerable 
search of his own. In this sort of work I have found that the 
student usually derives a certain amount of pleasure in setting 
his own problem. His general study may lead him to de- 
sire to undertake some special investigation. If not he should 
be given a rather general topic and required to work it over 
so that he can select for himself some special phase. 

Not all students are ready to undertake the more difficult 
thesis work, but all in the more elementary courses are ready 
to do a little study beyond what the class is doing in the or- 
dinary every day recitation. To such there should be assigned 
topics for special investigation of a more direct and element. 
ary character, the result of which should be given in brief re- 
ports to the class. 

The true test of methods in pedagogy is whether they con- 
tribute to the realization of those ends which are sought for in 
the pursuit of a given subject. The object of history study is 
at least four fold: First, to give the student information 
eoncerning the past; second, to train him in the handling of 
houks; third, to develop his reasoning powers; and fourth, to 

give him a larger view of life. Will the method of settling 
the problem, as I have tried to present it stand the test? As 
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for myself I have found that it is fairly satisfactory. Dowbt- 
less ‘there aré some here who have had similar expérienées. 
The subject is now open for discussion, and it is to be hoped 
tht ‘something has been said that will challenge thought so 
that we may have the benefit of a free and open discussion of 
the merits or demerits of what has been said. 


E. M. VIOLETTE. 
Kirksville,’ Missouri. 





HISTORY NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the University of Missouri the summer session courses 
in history were especially well attended. Out of a total of 
over six hundred students over two hundred devoted them- 
selves largely to History. The courses in Ancient History 
and in English History were most largely elected, but there 
were also large classes in American History and Modern His- 
tory. A very large number elected Professor Loeb’s work 
in Civil Government. Ten graduate students were enrolled in an 
advanced course, giving credit towards the A. M. degree, of- 
fered by Professor Trenholme, ‘‘Studies in Mediaeval Eu- 
ropean Culture.’’ The teaching force for the summer work 
‘n History consisted of Professor Trenholme, Dr. Stephens 
gad Dr. Perkins. Professor Loeb handled the work in Po- 
litieal Seience. 

The University regrets the loss of Dr. Clarence Perkins, 
Instructor in European History, who has accepted an assistant 
professorship at the Ohio State University, of Mr. Eugene Fair, 
who has returned to his duties at Kirksville, and of Drs. 
Wright and Golder who filled the places of Professor Viles and 
Dr. Eckhardt during the last session. In place of the men 
who have gone the following new appointments have been 
made—Dr. A. T. Olmstead (Cornell University) as Instructor 
in Ancient and Mediaeval History, Mr. Clarence Stone (Kirks- 
ville Normal and University of Missouri), as Assistant in His- 
tory, and Mr. Frank Barton (Warrensburg Normal and Uni- 
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Versity of ‘Missouri), as Assistant in- History. Mr. George 
Kirk (University of Missouri), has been appointed Graduate 
Scholar in History and will assist inthe written work of the 
department, and Mr. Floyd Shoemaker (Kirksville Normal 
and University of Missouri), has been appointed as teaching 
assistant in Political Science. The prospects are bright for 
a large enrollment in History and Political Science courses this 
fall.’ 

The Summer School work in history in the Kirksville 
Normal School was very satisfactory. Courses were given in 
Greek History, Roman History, Mediaeval History, English 
History, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century History, and 
American History, in addition to the courses of high school 
rank in Ancient History, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. Many of the graduates of the school returned for the 
summer to take some of the more advanced courses. Professor 
Fair resumed his work after nine months leave of absence at 
the State University, during which time he was studying and 
teaching there. The Historical Society, one of the Depari- 
mental Societies of the school, held some very interesting meet- 
ings during the summer. This society was organized three 
years or more ago and has a limited membership of about 
twenty students who are particularly interested in history, 
many of whom are preparing to teach history in the schools of 
the state. Special problems relating to the teaching of his- 
tory in the grades and high schools were discussed at several 
of the meetings, and the discussions attracted a great deal of 
attention among the students of the school. The history classes 
have opened up well for the fall quarter. A student as- 
sistant has been added to the teaching force in history. He 
will devote his time to American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 

Professor B. M. Anderson, of the Springfield Normal 
faculty, has secured a year’s leave of absence which he will 
spend in graduate study at the University of Illinois where 
he has been appointed as a graduate fellow in economics. 

We regret to announce the resignation of Professor Jesse 
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Lewis as head of the Department of History at the Maryville 
Normal. Professor Lewis was an enthusiastic member of this 
society and will be much missed at our meetings. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The History Teachers Magazine. Vol. 1, No. 1. September, 
1909. McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $1.00 a 
year, 10 cents a number. 

This is the first number of a journal devoted exclusively 
to history teachers and their needs. It is designed to meet 
the practical problems of the teacher of history and govern- 
ment and the first number is a creditable one. The publishers 
announce their willingness to send sample copies to any ad- 
dress. 
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